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Junior College Curriculum for Peace? 


[ EDITORIAL | 


“LZ NOWLEDGE is power?” Yes, but 

knowledge may be dormant, in- 
active—and so ineffective. One may 
know what, but not necessarily what for. 
We may now, but not know what to do 
about it. ‘“‘Educated fools”—individ- 
uals, groups, nations—are not hard to 
find. And now the world community 
is all-knowing—but all-helpless. It is 
using the intellectual wealth of ages; the 
culture, the scientific findings of today 
—in rapid self-destruction. 


This fact is well known, and has been 
stated by many modern thinkers. R. S. 
Lynd argued for Knowledge for What 
in his Princeton University lectures in 
1939. Most recently, Irving Langmuir 
of the General Electric research labora- 
tories, in his current presidential address 
before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, has analyzed 
the limitations of the traditional scien- 
tific method in attempted solution of 
human problems. The law of the single 
variable just fails to work in the hu- 
manities. ‘‘Divergent phenomena” can- 
not be adequately controlled so that 
certain evidence may be obtained from 
generalizations appearing. The natural 
scientist does well and importantly in 
dissemination of fact, but the social sci- 
entist must take charge then in attempts 
to solve the concrete social problem. In 
fact, it is among the entities of character, 


of attitude, of emotion that the thinker 
has to find effective data of evidence. 
Pareto, Prescott and his committee, and 
others have told us this. Still many do 
not believe it—or do not understand. 
Langmuir, applying his analysis to post- 
war national problems, rejects statistical 
averages, so-called economic laws, and 
similar traditional data used for reflec- 
tive thinking. He believes that “the 
coming victory of the United States will 
prove that the survival of the nation 
may be prevented by an aggressive 
spirit, by a desire to conquer or enslave 
the world, or by intolerance, ruthless- 
ness, and cruelty.” And he asserts that 
“there is no scientific reason why de- 
cency and morality may not prove to be 
vastly more important factors in sur- 
vival than brute strength.” In fact, he 
believes that we must depend principally 
and finally on that intangible something 


existent among peoples, “a kind of sum- 


mation of the wisdom and experience 
of our race,” on common sense; and that 
this is basically altruistic in its func- 
tioning. 

To what extent and proportion is 
preparation for this type of postwar 
solution of human problems appearing 
in the present curriculum? For winning 
the war, we must quickly multiply 
specific scientific knowledge and skill. 
Now, mathematicians, physicists, chem- 
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ists, machinists, skilled men and women 
for immediate production, organization, 


and combat work are a necessity. The 


American junior college has quickly 
shifted its curriculum toward these ob- 
jectives. To what extent is it consider- 
ing the equally important problem of 
preparation for peace? Has the social 
science curriculum been abandoned for 
the duration? We have in higher edu- 
cation the University of Virginia School 
of Military Government, the so-called 
“school for gauleiters,’” which is pre- 
paring army officers to act as future 
proconsuls in conquered regions. But 
specifically, what is the situation in 
America’s junior colleges? 


A complete answer to this question 
cannot be given here. Inquiry has 
brought the following from the president 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, J. W. Harbeson: “There can 
be no question but that the extensive 
emphasis given to mathematics and the 
physical sciences by such men as Ad- 
miral Nimitz and other military leaders 
has had the effect of greatly increasing 
the demands in these fields with an in- 
creasing reduction of the actual enroll- 
ments of the social studies and the 
cultural subjects. . . . I believe that the 
time has come to set aside these patterns 
to whatever extent the needs of develop- 
ing a social consciousness on the part of 
our students may require. The situ- 
ation, as I have just expressed it, is 
certainly true of Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, and I believe it is also a very gen- 
eral situation.” 


FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 





JUNIOR COLLEGE BUDGETS 


In response to an inquiry regarding 
typical distribution of budgets for 
privately controlled junior colleges, re- 
ceived from a junior college with an 
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enrollment of between 200 and 400 
students, Henry G. Badger, Associate 
Specialist in Educational Statistics in 
the U. S. Office of Education, has at the 
request of the Executive Secretary of 
the Association prepared a summary of 
data. Since this summary may be of 
interest to other junior colleges, it is 
reproduced here, in part: 

Our studies in the field of income have not 
been extensive. It appears, however, that in 
1937-38 the educational and general income 
of 219 privately controlled junior colleges in 
the United States was divided on a percentage 


basis in the following manner: 
Student fees (not including board and 

















room or athletics) 68.8 
Endowment earnings 4.6 
State governments 0.2 
Local governments 0.5 
Private gifts and grants for current 

purposes 19.3 
Sales and services of related activities 

(library fines, transcript fees, etc.) ......... 3.1 


Miscellaneous (rent of college rooms 
for special, non-rooming purposes, 
interest on current funds, etc.) ................... 3.5 





Total 100.0 


The educational and general expenditures of 
the same group of 219 privately controlled 
junior colleges were divided on a percentage 
basis as follows: 

















General administration 22.6 
Resident instruction (salaries and ex- 
penses of the teaching staff, etc.) .......... 49.4 
Research 0.5 
Libraries (salary of library staff, pur- 
chase of books, periodicals, etc.) ............... 2.6 
Operation and maintenance of physical 
plant (not including dormitories) ............ 22.5 
Related activities (museums, public 
lectures) 2.4 
Total 100.0 





This distribution is based on the principle 
of prorating salaries of persons engaged in 
more than one type of work. That is, if the 
president teaches part time, a corresponding 
part of his salary would be deducted from 
administration and charged to instruction. In 
like manner, the salary of the librarian or 
any other officer might be so divided. 

This distribution of expenditures, like that 
of income, is not a hard and fast rule to bind 
an institution; it is merely an average to serve 
as a general index. Some of the items listed 
would not appear in the budgets of certain 
junior colleges; others would vary with the 
size of the school or other local factors. 
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Beethoven or a Bottle of Beer? 


MAX KAPLAN 


a war has brought desperation and 
panic to many instructors of the 
so-called “cultural” subjects in junior 
colleges. There is much talk of elimi- 
nating some departments. The dra- 
matic immediacy of the war and the 
crying need it has brought for scientifi- 
cally and technically trained youth has 
crowded from the popular mind the 
abiding necessity for training our young 
people through the social sciences and 
the arts for crucial peace-building and 
peace-preserving years ahead, with the 
need they will bring for social under- 
standing, economic wisdom, and the 
highest type of unselfish citizenship. 
All but the most directly war-related 
departments are now called upon to jus- 
tify their professional existence. This 
is painful for the instructors involved, 
but in one case at least—our Music De- 
partment at Pueblo Junior College— 
being placed “on the spot” has brought 
high rewards. 


When the music department, which 
has always worked within the tight 
confines of sonatas, fugues, and chor- 
ales, suddenly finds itself asked the 
question, ‘“‘What is your department do- 
ing right now to justify keeping it 








Max Kaptan is director of the music de- 
partment at Pueblo Junior College, Colorado. 
Many of our readers may recall his article in 
the November 1941 issue of the Junior CoL- 
LEGE JOURNAL, “Problems of Junior College 
Music.” Now that every junior college de- 
partment has war-induced headaches which 
make the problems he wrote of then seem 
Lilliputian by contrast, Mr. Kaplan returns 
to the JourRNAL to report what success his 
department has had in taking arms against 
this new sea of troubles. The weapons he 
found effective have potential usefulness for 
troubled instructors in many fields other than 
music. 


open? How are your students prepar- 
ing themselves to help win the war?” 
we suddenly must measure our work 
in terms of community contribution. 
Suddenly we stand exposed to critical 
examination, and some of us probably 
wish deep down in our hearts that we 
had minored in mathematics or physics. 
We talk in vague terms about “morale- 
building” and hunt anxiously for quota- 
tions from the President down to fortify 
our conscience and our job. But al- 
ways it is back to morale; a higher 
type of morale, of course, than can 
possibly be obtained through the pool 
hall, the movie, the party, or the poker 
game. It is the mystic strain in us, I 
suppose, that makes us want to believe, 
and try to convince others, that some- 
how a Beethoven background lifts and 
elevates the public more than a bottle 
of beer. That is, it should. 


Such then, is the problem of the mu- 
sic department in wartime. Yes, we 
give occasional concerts and we bring 
entertainment to the soldiers. In no 
disrespect to our soldiers, but after 
talking to a number of them about it, 
I venture the rash conclusion that in 
most cases they would prefer a leg show 
to that finished orchestra rendition you 
offered last month. In my own city, 
70 men attended a symphony concert 
—free to them—out of some thousands 
of men, but the same night the theatres 
and other entertainment places did a 
bang-up business. No, our problem 
goes far deeper than providing scat- 
tered programs for “morale.”’ Even if 
that were true, it scarcely justifies har- 
mony courses, and appreciation, and 
solfeggio. ... 
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To put the question is almost to 
provide the answer. If we have had 
our heads buried in the sand, or more 
euphemistically, if we have looked down 
upon the lay proletariat from our Ivory 
Tower, it is because we have actually 
seen little relationship between the 
teaching of music and the community. 
It has been a vague and almost an eso- 
teric philosophy that has served to de- 
lude us into blind reverence for “the 
arts and culture.” Somehow, we have 
refused to pollute our Divine Mission 
by beginning from the assumption that 
music is something that permeates every 
nook and cranny of most of our lives. 
If Gershwin’s musical structure was 
less solid than Schumann’s, we slighted 
Gershwin for Schumann, in spite of the 
greater satisfaction brought to millions 
by Gershwin. If Johnny came into a 
harmony class with the object of learn- 
ing how to arrange for his jazz band or 
to write popular music, we pulled out 
our old harmony texts with all their 
junk-heap of rules and more rules. If 
this does not characterize you or your 
department, then God bless you—but I 
think you are the exception. 


Our immediate task and salvation is 
to become a vital part of community 
life. Had we done so in the past dec- 
ade we might have had less worry now. 


III 


“A vital part of community life” may 
sound as general as the “morale” we 
deflated above. A more concrete pic- 
ture is therefore in order. First of all, 
a music department should know its 
community. In its files should be in- 
formation on its industries, the nature 
of its population, unemployment, 


church affiliations, library facilities, and 
the sort of general information which 
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can be easily obtained from chambers of 
commerce, census tracts, and similar 
sources. All of this information should 
be supplemented by knowledge of the 
key people in religious, social, political, 
industrial, and musical life. However, 
this material is simply the important 
canvas against which a community mv- 
sical program must be envisioned. 
The next step is an intimate knowl- 
edge of the musical facilities and agen- 
cies in the community. The school 
men, the radio, the church choirs, the 
librarian, the music stores, the musi- 
cian’s union, the symphony orchestra, 
book stores—all of their musical activi- 
ties, their aims, their contributions, 
their method of operation, their person- 
nel, their problems, should be known 
intimately—I use the word carefully— 
by the college music department. Not 
only do I firmly believe that the results 
of such knowledge and acquaintance 
should be passed on to the students, but 
that they should be instrumental in ob- 
taining it; further, that a course de- 
voted to the study of local musical in- 
stitutions from a_ sociological-musical 
point of view would result in greater 
ultimate gain to the student than any 
theoretical course that might be named. 


The collection of the information 
about the community as a whole and 
particularly about its musical life 
should prove most rewarding. First, 
the contacts made in obtaining the mass 
of information will be of value to fac- 
ulty and students. The key people of 
the area will become more interested 
in the school and its work by virtue of 
the indirect compliment paid to them. 
Numerous projects will suggest them- 
selves, with unpredictable consequences. 
For example, one pleasant result of a 
survey made of the public library in 
Pueblo is that our recommendations for 
the purchases of music and books will 
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guide its buying policies for the next 
several months or even years. 


IV 


Relations between the music depart- 
ment and the community further imply 
that the faculty and students assume 
an active leadership in civic projects. 
This means more than giving concerts. 
The nature of this leadership depends, 
of course, on the pattern of local life 
and the interests of the leaders. 

A few years ago, a group of music 
history students here read extensively 
on the effect of music on mental pa- 
tients from books obtained at the state 
hospital in Pueblo as well as from Den- 
ver sources. A psychiatrist took the 
time to discuss the subject with the 
students in regular sessions, finally pre- 
senting the case of five female patients. 
There followed a series of most inter- 
esting experiments, playing certain types 
of music for these patients, obtaining 
their oral reactions, pulse beat, subse- 
quent behavior, and so forth. The stu- 
dents left the class with a somewhat 
broader conception of the possibilities 
in music than had the usual type of 
“term paper” been requested. 

A class in conducting found itself 
absorbed in the traditional theory of ba- 
ton technique, tempi, musical styles, 
score reading, and similar topics. To 
bring themselves face to face with the 
far less glamorous and far more prac- 
tical problems of such work, they or- 
ganized a small church orchestra of 
about eight people of all ages—not in 
class, but in the church itself. Here 
there were no bassoons, no oboes, no 
cellos — although the books had dis- 
cussed them with vim and optimism. 
Instead, we found a couple of half- 
size violins; a broken-down trumpet; 
a dilapidated accordion, etc. The stu- 
dents arranged Christmas carols for the 
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“orchestra,” and took turns in direct- 
ing. A distinct service was rendered 
to the church, friends were made for 
the college, and the students obtained 
benefits to be found in no textbook. 


Pueblo boasts an excellent symphony 
orchestra. The music club of the junior 
college is this year preparing four-page 
bulletins which are distributed free to 
each of the many hundreds in the audi- 
ence. These bulletins contain articles 
intended to enhance the enjoyment of 
the concerts, notes about activities of 
orchestra members, analyses of the pro- 
gram, and similar items. A local mer- 
chant finances the printing, through an 
advertisement. This is not done in 
class, and students expect neither pay 
nor credit. They are aware that they 
are contributing to the community, they 
are, learning, they are growing as stu- 
dents and as citizens. 


V 


Once the philosophy of service takes 
hold of a department, it will find that 
its opportunities for service grow stead- 
ily in importance. Its students reflect 
the fresh viewpoint and the broadness 
of vision enlivening the usual routine. 

The war has not materially changed 
the curricular problems of many depart- 
ments. It does demand an intensifica- 
tion of the community service philoso- 
phy. When any college department | 
needs to come out of hiding to formu- 
late a justification of its services to 
society in time of either peace or crisis, 
then it has not succeeded in correlating 
its work to environment and local op- 
portunity. Had it done so, its contribu- 
tion would be sufficiently obvious. The 
school or the department which has been 
up on its toes is not afraid of critical 
examination in war time, nor need it 
fear for the mental vision and good citi- 
zenship of its students. 














Modesto — Big Brother to the County Schools 


JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


ee Junior College with its re- 

lated adult division, Modesto 
Evening Junior College, has been one 
of the most potent factors in the de- 
velopment of the broad in-service train- 
ing program of Stanislaus County 
Schools, and the results of its partici- 
pation prove conclusively that the com- 
munity junior college can help greatly in 
raising the calibre of teaching through- 
out the county. 


Stanislaus County, the area served 
by Modesto Junior College, includes 
50 elementary schools and eight high 
schools, in a rich agricultural area of 
California’s northern San Joaquin val- 
ley. The city of Modesto, the county 
seat, is in the geographical center, the 
home of the junior college, which is the 
only collegiate institution, and _ the 
meeting place for the various volun- 
tary, non-credit study groups, seminars, 
institute sessions, and other professional 
activities. 


The leadership of the junior college 
in improved classroom instruction for 
grades one through fourteen began four 
years ago, with the presentation of a 








JosEPH BuRTON VASCHE is Director of Re- 
search and Curriculum for the Stanislaus 
County Schools, California. His duties in- 
volve direct work with the county schools at 
all levels, from kindergarten through Modesto 
Junior College and the adult education pro- 
gram. Mr. Vasché succeeds in spreading his 
energies over three additional professional ac- 
tivities—he is working toward his doctorate 
at Stanford University; his professional hobby 
is presentation of educational radio broad- 
casts as public service features of Radio Sta- 
tion KTRB, Modesto; and he is author of 
numerous professional articles, some of which 
have appeared in these pages, and of basic 
textbooks on community resources used in the 
schools of his locality. 
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Basic Curriculum course, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Dwight C. Baker, presi- 
dent of Modesto Junior College and a 
recognized authority in the field of the 
teaching of social studies. This course, 
meeting one night a week throughout 
the school year, attracted groups of 
teachers from virtually every school in 
Stanislaus County, provided definite in- 
sight into accepted curriculum prin- 
ciples and practices, and, with the as- 
sistance of specialists in various subject 
fields, led individual interest sections in 
development of materials and units for 
classroom study. 


With the foundation laid, succeeding 
years have witnessed the establishment 
and the growth of active curriculum 
committees in twelve subject fields. In 
nearly every instance, junior college 
staff members have “sparked” the com- 
mittees, and with their advanced back- 
ground training and intense interest in 
problems of both elementary and high 
school levels, they have provided inval- 
uable aid to the program. Teachers 
from all grade levels have attended in 
gratifying numbers the following typi- 
cal courses which have been presented 
the past two years through facilities of 
Modesto Junior College, financed by 
state adult education support: 


(1) Construction of social studies 
units; (2) Evaluation of children’s lit- 
erature; (3) School health education; 
(4) Public forums: Education for now 
and after the war; (5) Stanislaus 
County and California history; (6) The 
geography of the war. Offerings of the 
adult division for 1942-43 include simi- 
lar courses in each of these fields: agri- 
culture, art, business, culture, home arts 
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and parent education, national defense, 
and physical education. ‘Teacher par- 
ticipation is heavy in every field. 

In addition to these in-service train- 
ing courses, the individual college de- 
partments have made valuable, and of- 
ten unique, contributions to Stanislaus 
County elementary and secondary class- 


room instruction in their particular 
fields. For instance: 
Science instructors have provided 


leadership to county-wide activity in 
that field. Committee efforts culmi- 
nated in a general institute session in 
the fall of 1941, which served to intro- 
duce the new county science course of 
study to the entire teaching personnel. 
Subsequent realizations have been two 
highly successful workshops, guided by 
junior college instructors—one in the 
spring of 1942, on Science Resources 
of Stanislaus County, and the others 
in the fall of 1942, on Victory Gardening. 
A helpful and popular reference service 
in Science Information has been estab- 
lished by the college department. Every 
classroom teacher in the county finds 
college science instructors extremely 
willing and anxious to assist in solution 
of elementary and high school prob- 
lems in teaching science. In one case 
it is identifying a rock; in another, it 
is classifying wild flowers; in still an- 
other it is outlining an astronomy study 
program, even suggesting ways and 
means of preparing inexpensive instruc- 
tional aids. 


Language arts and social studies staff 
members at Modesto Junior College 
have been generous in their support of 
all activities instituted for the good of 
student, faculty, and community groups 
throughout the county. Both the North 
San Joaquin English Council and the 
Central California Social Studies Asso- 
ciation have received much active lead- 
ership from the college: staff; in fact, 
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every meeting is conspicuous for the 
excellent contributions which they 
make. Likewise, every district in the 
county, time and time again, has re- 
lied upon the abilities of members of 
these two departments for informative 
and pertinent speeches. Several times 
each year, language arts and social stud- 
ies departments of Modesto Junior Col- 
lege sponsor county-wide high school 
dramatic, oratorical, and publications 
conferences. 


The college homemaking department 
has been the center of substantial un- 
dertakings which directly affect every 
child and every home in Stanislaus 
County. Outstanding have been work- 
shops for homemaking teachers and for 
non-certificated cafeteria employees. A 
series of such practical sessions are held 
each year in the new college home- 
making building, with college instruc- 
tors cooperating with elementary and 
high school teachers in planning and 
presenting the programs. In the spring 
of each school year, the homemaking de- 
partment of Modesto Junior College 
sponsors a fashion show for clothing 
students of all Stanislaus County high 
schools. This provides the only op- 
portunity for girls from the various 
schools to meet as a group for the pur- 
pose of displaying their garments and 
for exchange of clothing hints. A nur- 
sery school, meeting daily throughout 
the regular college year, provides in- 
itial educational experiences for pre- 
kindergarten children. A_ substantial 
program in child psychology and parent 
education for mothers and fathers and 
teachers is also offered. 


One of the greatest contributions 
which Modesto Junior College has made 
to elementary and high schools of Stan- 
islaus County is in the field of music. 
Professor Frank Mancini, California’s 
highly-respected band leader, has re- 
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peatedly produced superior band and 
orchestra groups, a standard which has 
stimulated improved offerings in every 
school in the area. The Mancini Sys- 
tem of Measured Rhythm has been 
adopted in all school music programs. 
Many county teachers, parents, and ad- 
vanced high school pupils are members 
of the Modesto Symphony Orchestra, 
a group which makes available to every 
home a winter season of the finest in 
music. In the latter part of May, a 
Modesto City Music Festival is held in 
the Modesto Junior College Stadium, 
with vocal and instrumental groups from 
all grade levels, presenting a long pro- 
gram, culminating the year’s school mu- 
sic work. During the summer season, 
regular weekly outdoor band concerts 
by the Stanislaus County Boys Band 
continues the excellent program, ex- 
tending upwards from the lower grades, 
twelve months in the year. 


The trades and industries depart- 
ment, with personnel and facilities 
geared to meet demands for various 
federal defense and war training courses, 
assumed leadership of teacher-adjust- 
ment programs in Air Age Education. 
Working in cooperation with the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
and Stanislaus County and Modesto 
schools, aeronautics instructors in the 
fall of 1942 gave their time to a de- 
tailed 10-evening workshop course for 
elementary and secondary teachers. This 
project was a vital contribution in pre- 
paring teachers for the big war job 
ahead. 

The head of the physical education 
department at Modesto Junior College 
is also director of physical education 
for all of the elementary and high 
schools of Modesto. Such a program 
makes possible a coordination of in- 
struction under leadership of a quali- 
fied, trained physical educator. Mo- 
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desto Junior College is the site of the 
California State Junior College Basket- 
ball Tournament every December, and 
also serves as the center for sectional 
high school track meets and inter-scho- 
lastic football games. 


Every teacher is invited to make full 
use of college library resources. The 
commercial department, with its facili- 
ties for mimeographing and printing, is 
prepared to assist committees in pro- 
ducing valuable instructional material. 
Staff members go out into the commu- 
nities of the county to meet with fac- 
ulty and trustee groups on pertinent 
educational problems. The broad pub- 
lic relations program keeps the public 
informed, not only of the college, but of 
general educational trends throughout 
the area. 


In short, the example set by instruc- 
tors of Modesto Junior College has 
stimulated development of excellent pro- 
fessional spirit throughout Stanislaus 
County. Teachers at all levels seem 
to enjoy the opportunities to meet in 
curriculum groups to study definite 
classroom problems under the leader- 
ship of college men and women. Mod- 
esto Junior College has _ contributed 
heavily to enrichment of elementary 
and high school instruction in its area, 
and its sincere efforts are highly ap- 
preciated by principals, teachers, and 
the public at large. 


The junior colleges represent a typi- 
cally democratic answer to a need in 
the educational set-up. They are a 
twentieth century answer to a demand 
for a new type of modern higher edu- 
cation. In 1900 there were only a 
score of them in the nation, largely in 
the far west. This year the number has 
gone above 600.—Haydn S. Pearson, in 
the Christian Science Monitor. 
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Student Activities Make Democracy Live 
CATHERINE J. ROBBINS 


R a long time, progressive schools 
have emphasized the importance of 
worthwhile extracurricular activities in 
enriching the curriculum and in provid- 
ing a laboratory of democracy. The 
philosophy of the school has determined 
the extent to which these activities are 
integrated with the curriculum and with 
the life of the community and outside 
world. In wartime, to what extent are 
these activities worthwhile in providing 
opportunities for the development of 
a richer understanding of democratic 
ideals and practices? If these activities 
contribute to the development of democ- 
racy in education, are they not even 
more important in wartime than in 
normal periods? 


Perhaps the solution of the conflict 
between concentration on vocational 
training or professional preparation on 
the one hand and student participation 
in civic-social activities through clubs, 
student body organizations, and spe- 
cial activities on the other lies in relat- 
ing the activities more definitely to war- 
time services. 

Students can help the war effort and 
gain valuable experience in democratic 
procedures through such organizations 
and activities as the American Red 
Cross, United Service Organizations, 
crop. harvesting, the sale of war bonds 





CATHERINE J. Rospins has become more 
and more convinced of the value of student 
activities, about which she writes in this ar- 
ticle, through her intimate experience with 
them as Dean of Women for the past 11 years 
at Pasadena Junior College, California. As 
her interest in student activities grew, she 
devoted much of her graduate work—she is 
a candidate for the Ph.D. at Stanford Uni- 
versity—to further study of the subject. 


and stamps, salvage drives, volunteer 
typing and clerical work in the civilian 
defense program, appearance in war- 
time benefits or Victory parades, mak- 
ing clipping books for men in remote 
camps or hospitals, writing letters to 
the men in service, and speaking at 
public meetings. The needs for addi- 
tional workers in stores, on farms, and 
in industry point to the importance of 
work-experience projects in these fields 
as part of the activity program. 

The importance of personality de- 
velopment in times of stress should not 
be ignored. Student activities, through 
the satisfying association of students 
with their peers which they provide, 
contribute to the normal growth of the 
individual personality. The develop- 
ment of feelings of competence and se- 
curity is one of the chief aims of a col- 
Iege’s social program. As leisure time 
pursuits, student activities relieve the 
tension and strain of these serious times. 
Changes in the home, in educational 
plans, in economic status, and in recrea- 
tional opportunities have brought prob- 
lems of finance, health, emotional stress, 
and dissatisfaction with school work. 
Student activities help give direction 
to the aims and ideals of students and 
they provide an outlet for the desire to 
“do something to help win the war.” 


One of the most needed steps in edu- 
cation for democracy is provision for 
reflective thinking on courses of ac- 
tion. Colleges and universities with 
residence quarters have a logical or- 
ganization for group activities centered 
around living units. The junior col- 
leges, often with all of their students 
living off-campus, have had to devise 
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other means for setting up groups for 
the discussion of campus, community, 
and world problems. With the coming 
of dimouts, and with the beginning of 
gasoline rationing, the elimination of 
night meetings is at hand, and there 
have been set up in some junior col- 
leges series of breakfast meetings and 
morning discussion groups over “‘dough- 
nuts and milk” instead of the usual 
teacup! These informal groups pro- 
vide an opportunity for leaders and 
students in general to get together and 
talk about the problems of the college, 
the opportunities for student participa- 
tion in activities, and community needs 
for students in the war effort. One 
means of reaching more students in 
the discussion of these matters is to 
have the Campus Council composed of 
representatives of, say, all nine o’clock 
classes. Such a council makes it pos- 
sible for the leaders to disseminate in- 
formation to the student body as a 
whole and to bring a large number of 
students to an awareness of student 
problems. 


In order to provide for the well- 
rounded development of its students as 
individuals, the junior college today is 
as much concerned with these student 
activities as with the formal curriculum. 
An adequate program of guidance is 
necessary in order to prevent over- 
participation by the few and to provide 
for the intelligent participation of those 
students who can most benefit by such 
activity. Provision must be made for 
time and space for activities if they 
are to be available to the majority of 
students. Student Unions, social rooms, 
and informal gathering places are 
needed. The class schedule must be 
flexible enough to make school time 
available for assemblies, avocational 
conferences, club meetings, and infor- 
mal social relations among . students. 
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The morale of the student body will 
be enhanced by the group spirit main- 
tained through such group activities. 
There need to be studies of the effects 
of student participation in activities 
upon the development of character and 
upon social attitudes such as sincerity, 
tolerance, and consideration of the wel- 
fare of others. If we cannot solve the 
social relationships of students of dif- 
ferent races, creeds, and classes in the 
colleges, how can we meet the world 
problems of international relations? 
Students today need to make democ- 
racy concrete in their own lives. While 
men are fighting to preserve democracy, 
others are challenged to keep the demo- 
cratic way of life going at home. The 
development of social competence 
through concrete experience and prac- 
tice in democratic activities is one of 
the biggest tasks of student personnel 
workers. Students need to have oppor- 
tunities for this experience and practice 
in social relationships, and the junior 
college must at the same time concern 
itself with the development of faculty- 
student relationships which will encour- 
age the integration of student activi- 
ties with the curriculum. The junior 
college is a community of faculty, stu- 
dents, and administrators; a successful 


program of democratic activities must .- 


make provision for participation of the 
members of all three groups. 





I am more and more deeply impressed 
by the lack of self-respecting stopping 
points in the educational system as a 
whole. I should like to see our four- 
year colleges give a degree for a credit- 
able two years of work and I should like 
to see the same degree offered by the 
good junior colleges——B. B. Donham, 
Dean of Harvard Business School, “The 
College in a Changing World,” Harpers 
Magazine, January, 1942. 
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Dean or Errand Boy? 


J. R. JOHNSON anv W. W. CARPENTER 


NATIONALLY known junior college 

administrator was recently heard 
to remark, “‘I wonder if the dean of the 
public junior college isn’t, after all, pri- 
marily an errand boy? Does he actually 
have the position of an educational 
leader or does he merely carry out the 
instructions of the board of education 
and the superintendent of schools?” 


A recent study by the authors of the 
duties of the junior college dean con- 
tains data that should have some bear- 
ing on this question. This study in- 
cluded reports from 156 public junior 
colleges that had an administrative offi- 
cer who bore the title of dean of the 
junior college. Half of these colleges 
agreed on a list of 123 specific duties 
that were performed by the dean. Of 
these duties, 75 related to the students, 
33 related to the teaching staff, six re- 
lated to the public, one to school author- 
ities, five to school publicity and three 
were duties of a personal nature. 


The duties performed by the deans 
in all the public junior colleges with 
enrollments under 500 students were 
essentially alike. In colleges with en- 
rollments above 500 regular students, 
however, the deans performed fewer 
duties that were related to the students 
and more that were related to the fac- 
ulty. The deans in these larger colleges 
were less concerned with academic stu- 


ee 





Gee 





J. R. JoHnson organized McCook Junior 
College, the first public junior college in Ne- 
braska, in 1926, and served as its dean until 
1942. This article is a portion of his doctoral 
dissertation, developed under the direction of 
W. W. Carpenter, professor of education at 
the University of Missouri. At present Dr. 
Johnson is professor of chemistry at Delta 
State Teachers College, Mississippi. 


dent activities and affairs, guidance 
problems, information to parents, and 
location of positions for students, and 
were more concerned with extra-curric- 
ular activities, educational policies, in- 
structional staff problems, personnel 
problems, publications, and assistance to 
the president than were the deans in the 
smaller colleges. In colleges with en- 
rollments of from 200 to 500 students, 
the deans performed most of the duties 
performed by the smaller colleges and 
in addition most of the additional duties 
performed by the deans in the larger 
colleges. 


The study just reported seems to in- 
dicate that the public junior college 
dean is a very busy person if he per- 
forms satisfactorily the many duties 
listed. It appears that the size of the 
college makes little difference in the 
number of duties performed, since the 
variation from the average is usually 
less than 10 per cent. Undoubtedly he 
is as busy as the errand boy. 


How important are some of these 
duties that require the time of the public 
junior college dean? Examination of 
the list of 123 duties recorded by the 
majority of junior college deans reveals 
that among other things they may ex- 
pect to approve student absences, keep 
academic records, supervise assembly 
programs, inform seniors about com- 
mencement programs, approve secon- 
dary school credits, supervise student 
activities, perform various student guid- 
ance functions, keep parents informed, 
find part-time and full-time jobs for 
students, direct registration procedures, 
approve chaperones and sponsors, con- 
fer with individual students, plan social 
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affairs for the faculty, schedule classes 
and assign rooms, supervise construction 
of the college catalog, approve supply 
lists, approve selection of textbooks, 
plan programs for the community—and 
teach one or more classes. If actual 
practice is thought of as the criterion of 
importance, then the above duties are 
important ones, because they were in- 
cluded by 50 per cent or more of the 
junior colleges included in the study. 


The mere fact, however, that a duty 
is frequently performed by the junior 
college dean does not necessarily mean 
that the duty is of major importance or 
that it should be performed by the dean. 
Neither does the fact that a duty was 
reported by less than half of the col- 
leges indicate that the duty is unimpor- 
tant or that it should not be performed 
by the dean. The duties mentioned 
above were some of those that were 
most frequently reported. Examination 
of duties less frequently reported might 
reveal some of equal or greater impor- 
tance. 


In addition to the 123 specific duties 
mentioned above, a great many others 
were checked or added to the list as 
coming within the scope of duties per- 
formed by the deans in public junior 
colleges. None of them were reported 
with a frequency as high as 50 per cent 
of the reporting colleges but despite this 
fact some appear to be of considerable 
importance. Among the most impor- 
tant are a number of duties that have 
to do with professional leadership, such 
as research in faculty and student prob- 
lems, improvement of instruction by 
classroom supervision and_ research, 
formulation and approval of policies 
concerning the faculty, determination 
of suitable qualifications of faculty 
members and location of suitable candi- 
dates, conferring with citizens of the 
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community in regard to college policies, 
planning college faculty off-campus con- 
tacts, attending board meetings, advis- 
ing the board on needed change in rules, 
and assisting in the preparation of the 
annual budget. Some of these duties 
were reported by almost half the col- 
leges but many of them were reported 
so infrequently as to lead to the con- 
clusion that the deans usually either did 
not have the authority to so function 
or else considered the duties were not 
within the list of normally accepted 
functions of junior college deans. 


If the public junior college dean is to 
be the real educational leader of his 
college, surely the determination of 
qualifications for his staff members, 
their improvement in service, the pres- 
entation of policies to the board for 
their consideration, the preparation of 
an annual budget, and the carrying 
on of educational research are mat- 
ters of his deep concern. Yet we 
find that less than one-fourth of the 
deans determine qualifications for their 
employed personnel, less than one-third 
present matters of faculty attendance at 
professional meetings to the board, less 
than one-third propose policies to the 
board, less than two-fifths present 
needed changes in rules and regulations 
to the board, less than one-fourth pre- 
sent an annual proposed budget, and 
less than one-tenth report the results of 
research to the board. Deans of the 
large colleges are more likely to perform 
these last named functions, but less than 
one-half of them so function. 


Is the dean an errand boy? From 
the standpoint of the many clerical and 
trivial duties he performs that might 
better be performed by office help or 
other members of his faculty, he rivals 
an efficient errand or office boy. Also 
he does not perform many of the func- 
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tions that have to do with shaping the 
major policies of his institution and the 
selection of his staff. From the stand- 
point of the many important functions 
he exercises with respect to the students 
and the faculty, however, he certainly is 
an educational leader. 


From the standpoint of the duties 
they now perform, many deans should 
probably be given one or more of the 
following titles: dean of students, dean 
of faculty, registrar, or director of 
guidance. The time of the dean is 
apparently often consumed by the min- 
utiae of a great diversity of functions. 
The result is that he is neither the 
typical errand boy nor the really im- 
portant educational leader we had 
hoped to find. Perhaps he has not 
learned to delegate authority and re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps he is jealous of 
his own importance and so does not 
permit others on his staff to function 
in ways that might relieve him of 
duties of lesser importance. Or it may 
be that he is not permitted such func- 
tions as might lead to real educational 
leadership. Whatever we may call him 
and whatever the reasons involved, in 
most junior colleges the evidence seems 
to indicate that he has not yet risen to 
the position of true educational leader- 
ship that would enable him to shape the 
major policies of his college and lead it 
forward during this war period. 





LEARNING THROUGH LEADING 


With the aim of furthering the co- 
operation between school and commun- 
ity and widening students’ field of 
training for community leadership, 
Chaffey Junior College, California, has 
included in the curriculum for the past 
four years a course in Club Leadership. 
The course includes the content of rec- 
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reational and character building pro- 
grams for single club meetings and for 
the year, the history and purpose of 
organized clubs and group work in the 
United States, the psychology of the 
adolescent, the group approach to lead- 
ership, and the problems of personality 
development. Scout executives, social 
workers, psychologists, and recreation 
leaders are called in as resource material 
during class periods. 

As laboratory work each member of 
the class leads a Scout Troop in the 
community under the direction of the 
local Boy Scout or Girl Scout organiza- 
tion. Part of each class period is de- 
voted to a discussion of problems aris- 
ing within each Troop and becomes a 
clinic in personality problems. Young 
and inexperienced as these leaders are, 
they appreciate talking over their prob- 
lems each week and, as a result, feel 
less hesitant about attempting to deal 
with the problems of younger children. 
Aside from the help given to character- 
building organizations which would not 
be possible in the student’s busy life 
if he were not motivated by a credit- 
carrying course, the members of the 
class enthusiastically claim to have 
learned more psychology and sociology 
than any amount of “book work” could 
have given them, to have adjusted their 
own personalities more adequately, and 
to have acquired an interest that should 
be an avocation for them in their future 
lives. 





COUNSELING 


Counseling in Wartime is a helpful 
little leaflet prepared by the Counselor’s 
Office of the Los Angeles City College, 
for the guidance of faculty counselors. 
Its subdivisions are entitled “It’s Differ- 
ent,” “It’s an Art,” “It Informs on 
Occupations,” and “It Interprets Tests.” 














Centenary’s Selective Service Plan 
LOUISE OMWAKE 


N order to have immediately acces- 

sible the names of girls who would 
be of potential value to the community 
in a war disaster or who could substi- 
tute at home for fighting men, Centen- 
ary Junior College has constructed a 
questionnaire which taps the reservoir 
of skills and abilities of its students 
and faculty. At a moment’s notice ex- 
perienced girls can be selected from 
the files to aid in a hospital, work on 
a farm, help in a store, take care of 
children, do office work, assist in occu- 
pational therapy, etc. The list of spe- 
cialized training and experience is long, 
and in each activity the girls have rated 
themselves as “good,” “average” or 
“poor.” If Hackettstown or a neigh- 
boring community needs a truck driver, 








Louise OMWAKE received her doctorate with 
a major in psychology from George Wash- 
ington University in 1931. She spent the 
following two years in research for the U. S. 
Office of Education, and since then has been 
teaching psychology at Centenary Junior Col- 
lege, New Jersey. Dr. Omwake’s many re- 
search activities include the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Psychology of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, which is cur- 
rently studying the adjustment of psychology 
courses to meet war needs. In prewar sum- 
mers Dr. Omwake invited temporary amnesia 
for all things educational by embarking each 
year on some small foreign freighter for parts 
only vaguely known, stopping at many un- 
tourist ports around the Mediterranean and 
Baltic Seas and in Central and South America. 
After six summers of this, the lure of the 
Hawaiian Islands “under sail” became ir- 
resistible, and as a crew member of a two- 
masted schooner she helped steer the course 
across the Pacific and back. The trip pre- 
ceded Pearl Harbor by only several months 
—and unexpectedly provided a dress rehearsal 
for it through food and water rationing, black- 
outs, navigation difficulties, and other ‘“‘ad- 
venture” in more generous doses than the 
crew had bargained for! 


photographer, or even a translator of 
Italian, Centenary can supply one im- 
mediately. 


In the event that other junior col- 
leges wish to take inventory of their 
war-time potentialities, a questionnaire 
might be patterned on the same plan 
with emphases on items appropriate to 
the college personnel and community 
needs. A copy of the questionnaire ap- 
pears on the opposite page. 

It is recommended that the data 
gathered from the questionnaire be 
made available to the community via 
the local newspaper and director of 
civilian defense. Also, it seems advisa- 
ble to let the students know how ade- 
quately or inadequately prepared they 
are as a group to face a war test. The 
information may serve as an impetus to 
greater enrollment in war courses such 
as mechanical drawing, child care, Red 
Cross courses in home nursing, first aid, 
nutrition, etc. Volunteer practice periods 
could be organized to bring abilities 
rated as “average” and “poor” up to 
“sood.” The goal of the college might 
well be—‘Every student skilled in at 
least one useful wartime activity.” 


Some revealing figures come to light 
in an analysis of the questionnaire re- 
sults. In some cases they may suggest 
the need for more widespread training 
to be offered by the college. Again, 
they uncover some useful abilities never 
suspected to exist. Typical or atypical 
of junior colleges, Centenary’s roll call 
of 158 discloses: 52 who hold Red Cross 
First Aid certificates, of whom 5 are 
qualified to instruct; 30 who have cared 
for groups of children in summer camps; 
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CENTENARY’S SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Centenary is taking inventory of her ‘‘man power’’ for use in the community in the event of a 
war emergency. We are interested in knowing what skills and abilities are represented by our 
student and faculty population and the degree of proficiency in each. On the line before each 
item please write G if you consider your level of attainment GOOD, A if you rate yourself 
AVERAGE, P if you think you are POOR in the activity. To prevent duplication of responses, 
read the whole questionnaire before checking the activities. Thank you for your patriotic co- 


operation. The Administration 
1. Care of children 2. Cooking 
sihebiand camp counselor ume HOME experience 
ae playground supervisor ume COUrse in cooking 
ate Sunday school teacher wou Red Cross Nutrition course 
‘anaes Child Psychology course uuu. dining room or hotel experience 
aan Red Cross Story Telling Course uu. Other experience; name it: 
cola other activity; name it: 4. Sewing 
wee = CU(“‘<‘(CDUt*é‘(Ce!té‘CS;;OU~*~™C iC ddd ell plain sewing 
3. Knitting _ ae ll ti—‘“‘i‘“‘“‘i‘C:™SC*C‘C making a complete garment 
asin plain knitting mua USing the sewing machine 
soaneninad following printed directions 6. Medical assistance 
. i stiti‘(ité«sé«C i nurse’s aid 
S. First Aid courses Red Cross Home Nursing course 
isla Red Cross Standard nweictants assistant 
hier Red Cross Advanced men DRYERS S © 


asia dentist’s assistant 


b | 
ee Red Cross Instructor’s hospital experience; name it: 


anata other course; name it: 3 Vehicles 
7. Entertainment 420000 nce licensed automobile driver 
imma actress uuu truck driver 
aa dancer um. ability to change tires 
acai singer uu. Red Cross Motor Mechanic’s 
seaieane dramatic reader course 
iced musician; name instrument: wuunee Red Cross Motor Corps 
panes other activity; name it: ume ability to = bicycle , 
— en ability to ride motorcycle 
9. Civilian defense 10. Commercial experience 
ial air raid warden cae typing 
— airplane spotter wu Shorthand 
sasaaaiial other activity; name it: ae filing 
11. Foreign languages i vss telephone receptionist 
snails Spanish , uuu SWitchboard 
dadeuinn German me Calculator 
ee French diseaiiieastiiie dictaphone 
wns other language; name it: nine a 
ne mimeogra 
12. Occupational therapy; handcrafts = ame 
seeniit wood work mm Stenotype 
rretnenen metal work cme. Other experience; name it: 
coresconccnsses weaving 13 , Photography 
seennnsoeane leather work uum Operating “still” camera 
enenen pottery me Operating movie camera 
henenene painting uuu Geveloping 
ene other handcraft; name it: mu DpYinting 
14. Poster work sajeiniaiaen ee . sututes 
eninge experience i ssi es wee 
— 15. Radio 
16. Store CEXPereMCe esate broadcasting experience 
antauaal selling uuuewee Tadio mechanic 
saieuieas other activity; name it: 17. Industrial work 
ee tl tti—“‘“‘SO™SsSs*S*S*S*S*S*‘*CS cm factory machine experience 
18. Farming : 
, ; i. i  ¢ééiadeaaimaa factory office experience 
eres experience; name it: ame Other activity; name it: 
20. Mechanical drawing 19. Fire arms 
siniciianisie course work uuu target practice 
scaineid experience wwe Dunting 


Name any other abilities you possess which might contribute to emergency needs, such as: teleg- 
raphy, map reading or drawing, dog training (field trials, dog shows), aeronautical training, 
navigation, etc. 
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26 with farm experience; 61 with store 
experience; 42 with Red Cross course 
in Home Nursing; 5 Nurse’s Aids; etc. 


Junior colleges believe that postwar 
reconstruction must draw heavily on 
those people who were fortunate enough 
to receive college preparation in the 
sciences, social sciences and technical 
subjects. We hope that our colleges 
will merit survival after the war and 
be prepared to aid in building a per- 
manent peace. But in the meantime, 
bombs may fall on us. Disasters or 
emergencies may be the unfortunate lot 
of any college town or community, and 
our students should be trained to pinch 
hit wherever needed. As faculties, we 
can place an academic interpretation on 
the army’s program of “selection, classi- 
fication and training” and develop our 
own local selective service—at the same 
time that we are training leaders and 
technicians for war and postwar func- 
tions. 





“AFTER THE WAR” 


Based upon careful analysis of trends 
for half a century and fortified by 
pertinent statistical data vividly pre- 
sented, an outstanding article, “Pros- 
pects for Educational Expansion After 
the War,” by Dr. Warren R. Good of 
the University of Michigan, was pub- 
lished as the leading article in the 
University’s School of Education Bul- 
letin for November 1942. Dr. Good 
feels that the future of the junior col- 
lege is particularly promising.  Sig- 
nificant quetations follow: 

One of the conspicuous trends running 
throughout the history of American education 
has been the tendency for parents to seek 
more and better education for each new 
generation. From the early days when the 
ability to read and write constituted satisfac- 
tory accomplishment for most people, we had 


progressed by the end of the 19th century to 
the point where 95 per cent of the population 
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of elementary school age were in school. Since 
the first World War enrollments of young 
people of high school age have gone from 20 
to 70 per cent. The high schools, too, are 
approaching the saturation point, but the thirst 
for education is not likely to end there. The 
next bulge will come in the colleges, with a 
large fraction in school in the junior college 
period. 

In college enrollments there is a new up- 
ward trend after 1918; the figures rose from 
440,000 to 1,450,000 in the regular session. 
As for the future, while it is true that the 
millions of young men called into military 
service during the past few years have included 
several hundred thousand from the colleges, 
the upward trend would rather certainly be 
resumed after the war, even if there were no 
factors operating to stimulate other increases 
in college enrollments. But if the war con- 
tinues for another two or three years the 
backlog of potential college enrollments re- 
sulting from military service will amount to 
some two million or more student-years. And 
a large proportion of these students would in 
all probability enroll in college even if they 
were not encouraged and aided in doing so. 
The federal government is already planning, 
however, to subsidize the further education of 
men in service after the war, as it did after 
the first World War. With the gradual de- 
mobilization of armed forces expected to total 
at least 10,000,000 men, hundreds of thousands 
of young men will be fed into the colleges 
every year for several years. And when this 
increase is added to the trend of the past 20 
years, the rise in enrollments will be very 
sharp indeed. 

These increases in enrollment will no doubt 
include large gains by junior colleges. With 
the development of more public junior colleges 
as upward extensions of the public school 
systems in the students’ home communities, 
the transition to education beyond high school 
is facilitated and costs to parents minimized, 
so that additional impetus is given to the 
upward trend in college enrollments. 

The outstanding prospect for educational 
expansion after the war, then, is that college 
enrollments will increase enormously. The 
colleges are at present in no condition to meet 
this prospective boom either with adequate 
facilities for classwork, organizational de- 
mands, and student housing, or with the 
needed faculty members and other personnel. 
It is a critical necessity, therefore, that the 
higher institutions now maintain the personnel 
and the facilities they have, as a nucleus for 
meeting the impending expansion. They need, 
furthermore, to locate sites and make plans for 
inevitable plant extension. But they need most 
of all to identify and develop the thousands of 
young people who are to be the new teachers 
of this coming horde of college students. 
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Fewer Square Pegs in Round Holes Here! 


R. W. BAKER, VERLA MARIE JACKSON, AND PAvuL R. STEVICK 


URING the academic year 1941- 

1942 the Missouri Vocational 
Questionnaire! was administered to ap- 
proximately one thousand students of 
Joplin Junior College and the two upper 
years of Joplin High School under the 
supervision of the Guidance Committee 
of Joplin Junior College, Missouri. The 
test items of this questionnaire are 
grouped roughly according to the oc- 
cupational plan used by the Bureau 
of the Census. The fields as classified 
for the Joplin experiment are com- 
mercial, mechanical (including the 
more complicated types of operations), 
aesthetic, manual, agricultural, pro- 
fessional, personal service, and domes- 
tic service. 


In the questionnaire the subject was 
asked to express his like or dislike on 
each of 50 items in the eight fields men- 
tioned. The score in any field is the 
number of positive reactions, with a 
maximum score of 50. The number 
score in each field measures the student’s 
interest in that specific field. The 
questionnaire thus indicates the com- 
parative strength of the student’s in- 
terests in various occupational areas. 
It was discovered that only scores of 
20 or higher should be considered sig- 
nificant. 








R. W. BAKER, VERLA Marie JACKSON, and 
Paut R. StevicK serve as the Guidance Com- 
mittee of Joplin Junior College, Missouri. 
They used the Missouri Vocational Question- 
naire in conducting the study of the occupa- 
tional interests of Joplin students on which 
they report in this article, and are anxious 
to compare notes with anyone else who is 
using the Missouri Questionnaire in a similar 
study or who may be interested in using it 
as a basis for one. 


The immediate problem in the Joplin 
study was to determine how nearly the 
student’s expressed occupational plans 
and his interest scores ran parallel, and 
to help him shape his plans in the light 
of the relative strength of his interests 
as well as other factors. 

In general it was found that if a 
student’s occupational choice lay clearly 
within a given field, his score in the 
corresponding questionnaire column was 
higher than his score in any other col- 
umn. A student who wanted to be a 
secretary, filing clerk, sales lady, buyer, 
or proprietor of a grocery store, usually 
made highest scores in the commercial 
field. A student who wanted to be a 
machinist, or carpenter, or airplane 
mechanic, or welder, would show his 
highest scores in the mechanical or 
manual field. The fact that expressed 
interest and interest scores generally had 
a high correlation made it easy to gain 
rapport in counseling. 

The usual problem arose where a 
chosen occupation involved a combina- 
tion of skills from two or more fields. 
This was attacked by employing a 
rough and ready job analysis in con- 
ference with the students. For ex- 
ample, Student T had scores in the 
20’s and 30’s in the aesthetic, com- 
mercial, and domestic fields, in that 
order. His choice of occupation was 
interior decorating and, perhaps, archi- 
tecture. In conversation, he recognized 
that in his chosen occupation he should* 
have both good taste and an apprecia- 
tion of the point of view of the business 





1Germane, Charles and Germane, Edith G. 
Personnel Work in High School. New York: 
te Company, 1941. Pages 163- 

9, 578-93. 
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man as well as the homemaker. After 
a canvass of many factors, he decided 
that his choice was well grounded. He 
is now in the thirteenth grade taking 
algebra, art, and mechanical drawing 
in preparation for his chosen occupa- 
tion. 


Student U had a score of 42 in the 
aesthetic field, 41 each in the pro- 
fessional and personal service fields. 
She thought she wanted to be a musi- 
cian or a stenographer but was not 
quite happy at the thought of either. 
When it was suggested in conference 
that kindergarten work offered an out- 
let for people with professional, aes- 
thetic, and service interests, she began 
investigating possibilities and now, after 
six months, she is definitely preparing 
for mental hygiene work with kinder- 
garten children. A knowledge of the 
comparative strength of her interests 
led to a discovery of an occupational 
goal about which she is certain and 
satisfied. Her original choice had not 
run parallel with interest scores. In 
conference she was led to the selection 
of a satisfactory vocational goal. 


Dentistry and surgery have both 
mechanical and professional aspects. In 
the Joplin experiment it was found that 
the four students who looked definitely 
toward surgery or dentistry as their 
vocations had high scores in both the 
mechanical and professional fields, but 
that the professional scores were higher 
than the mechanical. Since both sur- 
gery and dentistry involve the use of 
precision instruments, and since these 
four students liked to use such in- 
struments, in discussion they concluded 
that their occupational choices were in 
line with their deepest interests. 

Or again, nursing has in it domestic 
and personal service and professional 
elements. It was found that in twenty 
cases whose vocational choice was nurs- 
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ing, nineteen had high questionnaire 
scores in the domestic field, and eleven 
of these had higher scores in the do- 
mestic and personal service fields than 
in the other fields. Of the remaining 
eight, two were highest in professional 
and personal service and two in pro- 
fessional and domestic fields. 


Students W and X both chose chem- 
istry, but Student W had a score of 22 in 
the professional field and no other 
score close to it in any other field. He 
said that regardless of grades he had 
liked biology, physics, chemistry, and 
botany best in his earlier schooling. 
He is now making his highest grades in 
chemistry and physics. His choice 
measured his interests. By contrast, 
Student X made a score of 38 in the 
professional field, 29 in the personal 
service field, 28 in the commercial field, 
and 22 in the aesthetic field. He ex- 
pressed a liking for subjects which in- 
volved dealing with people or working 
for people—such as drawing and paint- 
ing. He is now making very low grades 
in physics and chemistry but high 
grades in art and mechanical drawing. 
He will probably go into commercial 
art. In short, with both of these stu- 
dents their measured interests gave 
valuable light on their final choices of 
vocations. 


When a student said he was “not 
sure’ about a choice of vocation, or 
when he had “‘no idea” what to choose, 
a conference usually revealed that after 
guidance he would choose an occupation 
in line with his test scores. Student Z 
was “not sure.” He thought he might 
possibly like “diplomatic work.” But 
he had no definite ideas about what 
kind of diplomatic work he preferred. 
He also said he would like to be in 
social work or civil service five years 
from now, but he had no ideas about 
what kind of social work or civil service 
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he wanted. His test scores were 22 in 
the professional field and 19 in the 
commercial. He had had unusually 
successful experience as business man- 
ager of a high school annual, but said 
he did not care for business manage- 
ment as a life occupation; he wanted 
“something more.” When such occu- 
pations as commercial attache in a 
diplomatic corps, supervisor in a social 
security office, foreign representative of 
an American business firm, social case 
worker, and theater manager were men- 
tioned to him, he was cold to all sug- 
gestions except those involving both 
commerce and professional standing. 
He said his favorite studies were mathe- 
matics and government. When it was 
pointed out to him that these studies 
would be useful to him in occupations 
such as commercial attache and social 
security supervisor, he expressed him- 
self as feeling that from now on he 
could “begin to go places.” His final 
choice was in line with his interest 
scores. 

In seeking a solution to the immediate 
problem of the Joplin study, these 
principles were discovered to be sound: 
If an occupational choice lay clearly 
within a given field and the student’s 
score was highest in that field, they were 
counted as being parallel. If the chosen 
occupation involved activities in more 
than one field, even though the student 
was “not sure,” and the scores were 
highest in those fields, they were also 
counted “parallel.” 

One of the writers made interpreta- 
tions of interest scores on the basis of 
Germane’s suggestions, and added a 
judgment as to how closely interest par- 
alleled vocational choices. As a check, 
independent estimates of the parallel 
between interest and vocational choice 
were made on a random sampling of 
200 cases by the other two. The ob- 
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tained correlations of approximately .90 
indicated that the questionnaire should 
have estimable value as a tool for 
counseling. 


Below is a summary for the Joplin 
group of the relation of occupational 
choices to measured interests: 


Total Men Women 











Choices parallel with inter- 
est scores 765 317 448 
Choices not parallel with 
interest scores 117 49 68 
No vocational choice 
expressed 64 38 26 
Totals 946 404 542 





Thus 78 per cent of the men’s and 83 
per cent of the women’s expressed in- 
terests were similar to vocational 
choices, while 12 per cent of the men’s 
and 13 per cent of the women’s ex- 
pressed interests were not in line with 
their vocational choices. Most of the 
remainder, who expressed no vocational 
choices, were beginning students, and 
when these were recounseled at later 
intervals, more than half of them dis- 
closed a liking for vocations in line with 
test scores. 


When word spread through the stu- 
dent body that questionnaire results 
and choices of occupations ran close 
together, but were not always in har- 
mony, rapport for conference was easily 
established as counselee and counselor 
tried to see whether there was a parallel 
in the counselee’s individual record. 
The students willingly brought for- 
ward information about themselves and 
their experiences, the reasons for cer- 
tain likes and dislikes, to check against 
questionnaire scores and _ vocational 
choices of the moment. In furnishing 
a strong motive for a sytematic canvass 
of the whole range of factors one ought 
to consider, the use of the questionnaire 
made possible more satisfactory voca- 
tional planning. 

















The Junior College in the United States: 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


HE junior college movement is a 

distinctive and unique development 
in higher education in the United 
States. Nothing exactly like it is found 
in the educational systems of foreign 
countries. A few questions and an- 
swers may make some of its character- 
istic features clearer and point out its 
special advantages for foreign students 
and for others interested in this level of 
American education. 


Q. What is a junior college? 

A. An institution offering two years of 
education of college grade in advance of 
the American feur-year high school. 


Q. Are such institutions always named 
“junior colleges’’? 

A. No. Many are called simply “col- 
leges.” Others are named schools, sem- 
inaries, institutes, or halls. 


Q. How many junior colleges are there 
in the United States? 


A. More than 600. 


Q. Where are they located? 


A. In 45 of the 48 states of the United 
States. Many are found in New Eng- 
land; in the Southern states, especially 
Texas; in the Mississippi Valley; and 
on the Pacific Coast, especially in Cal- 
ifornia. 


Q. How are they controlled? 


A. Almost half are publicly controlled 
—as part of the state or city school 
system. More than 300 are privately 
controlled. About half of these are 
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WALTER Crosgy EE tts is Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 
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under the auspices of church groups, 
either Catholic or Protestant. 


Q. Are they all much alike? 

A. By no means. They differ greatly. 
A few are very large, with enrollments 
of thousands of students; 
small with less than 100 students. 
More than half are coeducational. 
Over 100 are for women only. A 
smaller number are limited to men. In 
most of the public junior colleges, stu- 
dents usually live at home, but in many 
of the private ones students from many 
states and from foreign countries live to- 
gether in dormitories. Curricula, regu- 
lations, buildings, customs, standards, 
and costs also vary greatly. 


Q. What curricula are offered in junior 
colleges? 

A. Most of them give: (1) specialized 
training for particular occupations on 
the semiprofessional level; (2) a broad, 
well-rounded general education for those 
who do not plan to go to the university, 
but who want a superior education to fit 
them for good citizenship and for better 
living; and (3) the equivalent of the 
freshman and sophomore year in the 
university, preparing some students to 
enter the upper division or junior year 
of the American university. 


Q. What is meant by occupations of 
semiprofessional level? | 

A. There is a large group of occupa- 
tions between the trades, for which 
high school education is sufficient, and 
the professions, for which university 





*Prepared at request of editors of La 
Prensa, Spanish daily newspaper circulated 
in South America. The original was trans- 
lated into Spanish for publication in La 
Prensa, May 28, 1942. 
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training is necessary. Such semiprofes- 
sional positions are especially numerous 
in the business, engineering, agricul- 
tural, secretarial, homemaking, public 
service, and health fields. In engineer- 
ing, for example, there are four or five 
positions on the semiprofessional level 
for each one on the graduate level. 


Q. What do junior college students do 
after they graduate? 


A. About a quarter of them continue 
their education in universities and sen- 
ior colleges. For the other three-quar- 
ters the junior college is “terminal”— 
it marks the completion of formal edu- 
cation before they go into life occupa- 
tions at the average age of 20 or 21 
years. For example, Hart Preston, edu- 
cated at Modesto Junior College in Cal- 
ifornia, although still in his twenties, is 
ace photographer of Life magazine cov- 
ering the South American scene and 
taking full charge of Life’s Rio de 
Janeiro office. Miss Dorothy Maguire, 
a graduate of Pine Manor Junior Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, is also in her 
early twenties and has already achieved 
fame as the leading actress in the cur- 
rent American stage play, Claudia. An- 
other junior college graduate, Miss E. 
Stuart James, who was trained at Briar- 
cliff Junior College in New York, is the 
publisher of two large American news- 
papers in Danville, Virginia, although 
she is only 21 years of age. 


Q. How is graduation marked? 

A. In many junior colleges by the award 
of the widely recognized college degrees 
—Associate in Arts, Associate in Sci- 
ence, Associate in Engineering, Associ- 
ate in Secretarial Science, Associate in 
Home Economics, etc. Junior colleges 
have given over 120,000 associate’s de- 
grees in the past few years. 
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Q. What are the advantages of junior 
colleges for foreign students? 


A. Many foreign students can spend 
only two years in the United States. 
The junior college gives them an oppor- 
tunity to complete a definite and well- 
rounded unit of education in those two 
years. During this time foreign stu- 
dents may form lasting friendships with 
fellow students in the intimate life and 
informal contacts of small dormitory 
groups. ‘They may also get well ac- 
quainted with instructors, both in class 
and out, who have been chosen espe- 
cially for their teaching ability and in- 
terest in students rather than for their 
ability in university research. 


Q. Any other advantages? 


A. Yes. Much of the value of college 
life in the United States comes from 
participation in numerous student ac- 
tivities—athletics, dramatics, journal- 
ism, musical organizations, language 
clubs, discussion clubs, social groups. 
A student in a two-year junior college 
has a much better chance for participa- 
tion in these activities and for election 
to positions of responsibility and lead- 
ership than he has in a four-year in- 
stitution where the principal positions 
of leadership naturally go to the upper- 
classmen. 


Q. Is a junior college a good place for 
foreign students who can spend more 
than two years in the United States? 


A. In many cases, yes. It may give the 
student a chance for an easier transi- 
tion to the life and customs of a new 
country because he has a chance to live 
in a small residential institution before 
he enters a large university with thou- 
sands of students where adjustments are 
often much more difficult. Further, a 
student has the advantage of life and 
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experience in two very different types 
of higher educational institutions and in 
two different communities if he can 
spend four years in the United States. 
Thousands of young people transfer suc- 
cessfully and happily each year from 
junior colleges to universities. 


Q. Are foreign students welcomed at 
junior colleges? 


A. Yes. Foreign students were found 
last year in more than 100 junior col- 
leges. In many cases, special efforts are 
made to make them fit into the intimate 
informal life of the small junior college 
and to make them feel at home in 
dormitories, in classrooms, and in fac- 
ulty homes. They are helped and en- 
couraged to understand the life and 
customs of the United States. They 
often go home with other students on 
weekends and short vacations. 


Q. What is the cost of attending a 
junior college? 


A. Costs also differ greatly in various 
types of junior colleges and in different 
parts of the country. In most junior 
colleges of the residential type, it varies 
from $400 or $500 to as high as $1500 
or $2000 for room, board, tuition, and 
special educational fees. $1000 is a 
good average amount to plan on for a 
college year—in addition to travel, 
clothing, and personal expenses. 


Q. What is a college year? 


A. About nine months, usually begin- 
ning during the month of September 
and closing late in May or early in 
June—with short vacations at Christ- 
mas and at Easter. 

Q. Are junior colleges all of the same 
quality in their academic work? 

A. Unfortunately, no. They vary 


greatly. 


Q. How can good junior colleges be 
identified ? 

A. The best criterion is accreditation or 
approval by a regional organization set 
up for the purpose, or by a state depart- 
ment of education. Over 500 are thus 
approved. 


Q. How can one get reliable informa- 
tion concerning such accreditation, also 
about the faculty, curricula, buildings, 
campus, student activities, and other 
features of a particular junior college? 
A. (1) In brief form, from the Junior 
College Directory published annually 
by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, at 50 cents; (2) in fuller form, 
from the handbook, American Junior 
Colleges, published by the American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., at $3.50; and (3) from the cata- 
logues and other literature of the junior 
colleges themselves, usually sent with- 
out charge upon request. 


Q. How can one enter a junior college 
from a foreign country? 

A. Transcripts of previous work, duly 
certified by the officers of the school 
previously attended, should be _ sub- 
mitted in advance to the Registrar of 
the junior college. As soon as notice of 
approval and acceptance is received, 
apply to the nearest American consul 
for a non-quota immigration visa. 





The junior college is one of the few 
original contributions of the United 
States to its educational setup. Most 
of our schooling, both public and pri- 
vate, has its origin in Old World sys- 
tems. The United States can claim 
most of the credit for junior high 
schools, summer camps, private voca- 
tional schools, and the junior college. 
—Haydn S. Pearson, in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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One Course, Many Texts 
H. B. GRAYBILL 


I has been difficult to find just the 
' text desired for sophomore American 
history, and, anyhow, following a text 
or set of assigned readings tends to be- 
come a dull process simply because the 
whole class is doing the same thing. 
What is there to do in class except 
listen to lectures or discuss issues, 
neither of which may strike much fire 
in anybody? 

So, this fall we had each student in 
History 2 purchase a different text. 
Each student signed up for one of a 
long list suggested to them, so that no 
two would have the same text. And 
yet each was permitted to purchase any 
recent college text in American history 
covering at least the period to or 
through the Civil War. 


Incidentally this assured the owner- 
ship of a text by every student, some- 
thing not always accomplished other- 
wise. It also practically precluded the 
common practice of one student’s “get- 
ting” the assigned work from another 
member of the class. 


We developed in advance outlines of 
the topics to be studied, usually in the 
form of greater and lesser questions 
worded as simply and realistically as 
possible, such as “How did Jefferson’s 
democracy work out in actual practice? 





Henry B. Graysitt left the United States 
for China in 1903 and remained there almost 
continuously for the next 23 years, helping to 
found and develop Ling Nan University, 
working with the Christian Educational As- 
sociation of China on the secondary school 
curriculum, and writing a dozen textbooks on 
English, civics, etc., for use in China. Mr. 
Graybill returned to America in 1926, and 
has been instructor of history and education 
at Greenbrier College, West Virginia, since that 
time. 


and why?” This outline or set of 
questions constitutes the guide to the 
class, so that each student studies her 
text to discover what it has to say on 
that topic. When the class meets, the 
natural question is something like 
“What does your author say about the 
question on Jeffersonian Democracy?”’ 
or “What viewpoint does your author 
take and how does he support it?” 
or “Miss Wilson, does Professor Smith 
present this matter differently?” Of 
course each student gives the instructor 
on a convenient loose-leaf sheet data 
about her text, including chapter titles, 
also special reports as required. 


It often happens that a given topic 
is dealt with adequately in only a few 
texts, but this only serves to give the 
owners of those texts a special sense of 
responsibility. There is no better ex- 
ercise for a student than to have to 
take the floor and present a topic with 
which others may not be familiar. To 
facilitate training in this we present and 
keep before the class a set of suggestions 
on “How to Handle a Topic.” 


A good question we often ask both in 
class and on tests is “What line does 
your text follow in dealing with the 
period we have been studying? What 
point of view, interest, special contribu- 
tion not included in our outline?” 
Knowing this question is sure to be 
asked, the student is naturally inclined 
to make a careful study of her text with 
notes to aid her in presentation or re- 
view. If she fails to make a report 
satisfactory to the class, the instructor 
reminds her that all were depending 
upon her alone for the report upon that 
author’s treatment of the period. 
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There have been some difficulties. 
The instructor is somewhat at a dis- 
advantage in classroom work if he is 
not familiar with all the texts, although 
that sometimes adds zest to the stu- 
dent’s report. It has been necessary to 
protest against the use of long quota- 
tions, with something like “Only the 
very best readers can hope to hold the 
attention and interest of a group of any 
size.” 

One of the greatest problems in his- 
tory teaching is due to crowding too 
many topics into one brief hour. If 
a topic is as important as we teachers 
indicate it is, it cannot be handled by 
an ordinary group of sophomores in the 
few minutes that usually fall to it. 
That is one reason that instructors are 
likely to make their courses consist of 
long lectures and assignments and short 
tests, at the sacrifice of any effort upon 
the student’s part to present the topics 
himself. Whether or not this many- 
texts plan will bring more concentration 
upon a few great topics in each period, 
and greater exercise of the students’ 
own faculties upon them, we are not 
yet sure. All we can say is that so 
far it seems to accomplish something in 
that direction. 





SCHOLASTICALLY SUPERIOR* 


Recently Eugene C. Chenoweth, Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education, in- 
vestigated the scholastic achievement of 
91 junior college students who trans- 
ferred to the speech department of the 
State University of Iowa and were 
graduated in the decade 1931-1940. 
Their academic achievement was com- 
pared with that of 169 other transfer 





*This report is part of Eugene C. Cheno- 
weth’s doctor’s dissertation accepted by the 
Graduate College of the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, February, 1942. 
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students, classified as to those who 
transferred from universities, four-year 
colleges, teachers colleges and two or 
more institutions, to the Iowa speech 
department and graduated in the same 
years. Their achievement was com- 
pared also with that of 85 speech ma- 
jors who received all of their higher 
education at Iowa and were graduated 
in the same period. These groups of 
students comprise all the graduates who 
received the bachelor’s degree from the 
Iowa speech department in the decade 
1931-1940. The grade point averages 
these people earned in speech and other 
subjects taken at Iowa were used as the 
criterion of academic achievement in 
this study. Values 4, 3, 2 and 1 repre- 
sent grades A, B, C and D. 


The grade point averages earned in 
Iowa speech courses by the various 
groups of transfer students were, from 
highest to lowest: transfers from junior 
colleges, 2.69; from university, 2.65; 
from two or more institutions, 2.57; 
from four-year colleges, 2.56; and from 
teachers colleges, 2.42. The four-year 
Iowa students earned 2.61. 


In Iowa subjects other than their ma- 
jor, speech, these same groups of trans- 
fer students rank as follows: transfer 
students from two or more institutions, 
2.49; from junior colleges, 2.44; from 
university, 2.35; from teachers colleges, 
2.33; and from four-year colleges, 2.28. 
The four-year Iowa students show a 
grade point average of 2.33. 


According to the data in this study, 
junior college students, judged on the 
same scholastic basis, were superior to 
other students who transferred to the 
University, and also to the students who 
attended the University all four years. 

EUGENE C. CHENOWETH 


Central Mich. College of Education 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
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Wartime Activities 











TILTON WAR PROGRAM 


Tilton Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire, is foregoing its 20-year-old tra- 
dition of Winter Carnival this year. 
Energy which last winter went to pro- 
ducing a 25-foot snow statue and squir- 
ing a glamorous group of young ladies 
through a three-day weekend of dancing 
and winter sports is now devoted ex- 
clusively to preparation for military 
service. 


The student body and faculty are 
manning the local observation post 
roughly one-quarter of the time it is 
covered. Strenuous calisthenics alter- 
nate with skiing and with regular bas- 
ketball and hockey practice, the only 
sports in which Tilton is putting teams 
in competition this winter. In addi- 
tion to filling up two non-credit courses 
in International Morse Code and Mil- 
itary Business Training, students on 
their own initiative are practicing close 
order drill and studying military cus- 
toms and courtesy 


Forty naval aviation cadets took up 
residence at Tilton Junior College in 
February. Uniformed students under 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
War Time Service, they will have their 
ground training on the campus and 
their flying instruction at Laconia 
airport. At the end of eight weeks 
they will be succeeded by another 
group of forty. Most of the instruc- 
tion, in mathematics, physics, military 
science, and physical education, will 
be provided by the faculty. of the 
Junior College. The group was as- 
signed to the University of New Hamp- 
Shire, and by that institution reas- 
signed to Tilton for instruction. 


DRAFTEES’ NEEDS MET 


Northeast Junior College, La., has 
made changes in both administrative 
policies and course offerings to meet 
the special problems faced by the many 
men students who may be called into 
the armed forces within the next few 
months. 

Beginning with the second semester, 
fees will be returned on a proportional 
basis to students called into the armed 
services after the semester has begun. 
Thus if a student is able to complete 
only three weeks of his 18-week course, 
all except 3/18 of his fee will be re- 
turned. Any student completing work 
up to March 27 will be given credit for 
a full semester’s study if he must report 
for active duty. 

New “war” courses offered next se- 
mester will include radio code, radio 
repair, military physics, military math 
(these two courses are designed to meet 
the requirements of basic military 
knowledge), and aviation ground school, 
which includes navigation, meteorol- 
ogy, aircraft, and engines, and the 
civil aeronautics rules and regulations. 





ENGINEERING FOR WOMEN 


Los Angeles City College, Califor- 
nia, has inaugurated special training 
in engineering for women entering war 
production. Since women employed in 
war plants as draftswomen, designers, 
calculators, inspectors, materials testers, 
etc., need engineering training, Los 
Angeles City College now offers women 
a choice of four courses tailored to wo- 
men—a single semester course in gen- 
eral engineering; a special blueprint 
reading course to combine with secre- 
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tarial studies; a two-semester semipro- 
fessional engineering course; and a two- 
year preprofessional engineering cur- 
riculum. 





MOE IN NAVY 


Dean Floyd B. Moe of Virginia Jun- 
ior College, Minnesota, is now Lieut. 
Moe in the U.S.N.R., assigned to per- 
sonnel work at Lambert Field Aviation 
Base, Missouri. In his absence F. F. 
Cope, former head of the chemistry de- 
partment, is serving as acting dean of 
the Junior College. 





WARTIME LANGUAGE STUDY 


Realizing that in the present war 
emergency many people have an im- 
mediate need of some knowledge of at 
least one foreign language, special 
courses in the languages of our allies as 
well as of our enemies have been or- 
ganized at Pasadena Junior College, 
in Japanese, Chinese, Russian, Portu- 
guese, German, French and Spanish. 
Each course meets two hours weekly, 
the time being chiefly devoted to the 
repeated study of practical conversa- 
tional phrases so that every student may 
soon be able to master an essential 
vocabulary. 





COLLEGES ARE NEEDED 


It is distressing to read that 50 col- 
leges in this country have closed their 
doors in recent months and that many 
others are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
These institutions are not large—many 
are junior colleges or technical and pro- 
fessional schools. But for many years 
small colleges have been cradles of 
American democracy, and we cannot be 
complacent about their closing. . . . Al- 
though college and university heads are 
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not seeking special consideration, they 
do feel that here is a question that can- 
not be lightly dismissed. The colleges 
of this country are an extremely val- 
uable asset and can become increasingly 
important in the coming months... . 
Few will deny that indiscriminate clos- 
ing of our colleges would be unfortu- 
nate. With reasonable ingenuity we 
can save the American colleges and at 
the same time utilize them in the train- 
ing of men needed to stamp out Nazism 
and Fascism.—New York Times. 





NAVAL SERVICE FOR EWING 


James M. Ewing, president of Copiah- 
Lincoln Junior College, Mississippi, and 
member of the Association’s executive 
committee, has been called for active 
service in the Navy, with orders which 
required him to report for duty at 
Quonset Point, Rhode Island, Febru- 
ary 23. During President Ewing’s ab- 
sence, his administrative duties will be 
taken over by W. H. Smith, Registrar. 





BRAILLE CLASSES 


War consciousness at Colorado Wo- 
man’s College has been responsible for 
the inauguration of an unusual course. 
A Braille course, sponsored by the 
Student Council and the YWCA, is 
offered during the second semester. 
After 20 hours of class study of Braille, 
students will be given an examination. 
Upon passing it they will begin tran- 
scribing articles and books into Braille 
for those service men who return from 
the war blind. The finished books will 
be sent to the Congressional Library. 





WAR TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


Beginning with the second semester all 
young women in Visalia Junior College, 
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California, were required to register 
for at least one war service course. 
Some of these war service courses are 
Map Reading, Blueprint Reading, Me- 
teorology, Navigation, Home Making 
21 (clothing construction with special 
emphasis on remodeling), standard and 
advanced First Aid, and the standard 
Red Cross course in Nutrition. The 
courses of those students majoring in 
commerce or pre-nursing will be inter- 
preted as war service courses. 





WAR COLLEGE COURSES 


The American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has created a war college 
covering the first two years of work for 
a junior college degree. The university 
war college will offer four basic courses 
directly related to the war effort. These 
are secretarial science, administration 
and leadership, accounting and statis- 
tics, and science with specialization in 
biology, physics, chemistry and _ bac- 
teriology. A general junior college 
course also will be offered leading to the 
Associate in Arts. 





DR. HALE CHANGES POSITION 


Dr. Ralph I. Hale, principal of Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad Junior College, Califor- 
nia, has left that position to take a 
civilian position at an air training camp 
at San Bernardino, California. Donald 
Carr, dean of the junior college, is tak- 
ing over some of Dr. Hale’s former 
duties, sharing responsibility with Cal- 
vin Gabriel, who has been given charge 
of the business management of the 
institution. 





BUYS LOCKHEED FIGHTER 


After five months of effort, the Los 
Angeles City College has raised suffi- 
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cient funds through the sale of war 
savings stamps and bonds for the pur- 
chase of a Lockheed P-38 fighter plane 
which will be christened the “Spirit of 
Los Angeles City College.” Announce- 
ment of the plan was made at the Pearl 
Harber Day ceremony on December 
7, when the students pledged to buy 
sufficient bonds and stamps to purchase 
the plane. The student body is now at 
work on contributions toward the pur- 
chase of a second plane. 





INVASION OF EUROPE 


Two-fifths of the students of Colo- 
rado Woman’s College believe that the 
allied armies will invade continental 
Europe in one to three months, while 
one-fifth think it will be from three to 
six months before such invasion occurs, 
according to a survey made by the staff 
of the college’s Western Graphic. 





RIVERSIDE BOOKLET 


A 12-page booklet, Riverside Junior 
College Goes to War, has been published 
by that California junior college for dis- 
tribution to high school students in the 
surrounding territory. Emphasis is given 
to the accelerated program by means of 
which two years of junior college work 
can be completed in 12 months. In ad- 
vising prospective high school graduates, 
the booklet carries the following infor- 
mation: 

If you are a high school student whose 
work is recommended, you will want to know 
more about the accelerated program at Riv- 
erside Junior College. Here is what it 
means: (1) By attending for two summer 
sessions and one regular academic year, you 
may complete two years of college work in 
12 months; (2) If you will have completed 
the eleventh year in June, 1943, you should 
ask your principal whether you may enroll 


in the Riverside junior college before the 
end of your senior year; (3) If you are a 
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high school graduate, you may enroll for 
the summer session beginning June 28. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE AND WAR 


Both nationally and locally the junior 
college occupies a strategic position 
among American schools and colleges in 
the all-out mobilization of our resources 
—moral, intellectual, and material—to 
win both the war and the peace. In 
1918 there were only 46 junior colleges, 
with a total enrollment of 4,504. In 
contrast there are now more than 600 
junior colleges, with an enrollment of 
approximately one quarter million stu- 
dents between the ages of 17 and 20. 
Our youth do not wish to waste these 
precious months just before they are 
inducted into some phase of national 
service, whether it be military, naval, 
or production on the home front. As 
was said in 1940, and has been proven 
true today, “It is as if the junior college 
had been developed especially for these 
critical times.” There is an emphasis 
on both mental and physical fitness, 
and to provide both “there is no other 
unit of the educational system quite so 
strategically located as the junior col- 
lege.” —Bulletin of Duluth Junior Col- 
lege, 1942-43. 





DR. KOOS’ OPINION 


Under the heading, “A Danger and 
an Opportunity,” Dr. L. V. Koos com- 
ments editorially as follows in the Jan- 
uary issue of the School Review: 


It is now common knowledge that enroll- 
ments in most secondary schools are off in 
serious proportions. A type of institution 
that has suffered most seriously in this re- 
spect, because of the particular age group it 
Serves, is the junior college. A number of 
public and private units have already been 
discontinued. The drafting of young men of 
18 and 19 now in progress threatens the ex- 
istence of many more junior colleges. If 
vigorous steps to forestall discontinuance of 
junior colleges are not taken in many com- 


munities, the gains made at this level over a 
decade or more will be lost almost overnight. 
Because of the great obstacles that will be 
encountered in_ re-establishing discontinued 
units in the post-war period, persons in 
authority in such communities should do their 
utmost to see that at least a “skeleton organi- 
zation” is maintained for the duration. 





VULTEE LEASES DORMITORY 


In cooperation with the all-out war 
effort and as a partial solution to the 
acute local housing problem, the Junior 
College of Connecticut has leased its 
men’s dormitory, Fremont House, to 
the Vultee Aircraft Corporation of Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania, which has sent 
a group of engineers here to be trained 
at the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Plant. 
This is the second unit of equipment 
which the Junior College of Connecti- 
cut has contributed for use in the war 
effort. Last year the trustees agreed 
to allow the local Red Cross the use 
of the main dwelling on the Marina 
Campus at Seaside Park for their rap- 
idly expanding war-time program. 





CHANGES AT BOISE 


Conan E. Mathews, head of the de- 
partment of art at Boise Junior Col- 
lege, Idaho, has been appointed execu- 
tive dean to succeed Francis D. Haines, 
acting president, who has recently re- 
signed. 





NAVY CALLS DIEHL 


Adam E. Diehl, registrar and faculty 
member of Los Angeles City College 
since its founding 14 years ago, has 
left on a leave of absence for service in 
the Navy. Appointed a Lieutenant 
(j.g.), Mr. Diehl will probably go to 
Ohio State University for a course in 
plane identification, then take up his 
duties in a newly organized branch of 
the Navy. Dorothy Stinson is now act- 
ing registrar of the College. 
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Reports and Discussion 





REFRESHER WEEK* 


Because the enlisting or drafting of 
many of the junior college students at 
Christian Brothers College seemed im- 
minent, the faculty met to discuss the 
most beneficial action that could be 
taken to prepare the students for in- 
duction into the military forces. The 
proposal that the routine academic 
schedule be scrapped for a week and 
replaced by a series of concentrated 
refresher courses was adopted. Seventy- 
five per cent of the students favored the 
project, 20 per cent were indifferent, 
and the rest were opposed. What is 
now designated as Refresher Week was 
held during the last four school days in 
November. 


The courses that were given and the 
topics covered were: 


Aviation: History, personalities and iden- 
tification of planes. 

Civilian Defense: Purpose and civilian mor- 
ale, organization and administration, war 
gases, protection against chemical warfare, 
high explosive bombs, incendiary bombs, 
fires, prevention and control, air raids and 
blackouts, simple first aid and review. 


Economics: Inflation, ceilings, war bonds 
and stamps, rationing, taxation, interest, 
profit and loss. 

Drawing: Spatial relations, figure anal- 
ogies, cube counting, optical illusions, drawing 
of simple solids. 

English: Vocabulary, methods of present- 
ing questions, and reading comprehension. 

Geography: Current war areas, occur- 
rence of strategic materials, control of war 
materials by Axis and United Nations. 

History: Contemporary political leaders, 
contemporary military strategists, the United 
Nations, and United States History. 


Mathematics: Number mechanics, fractions, 





*Condensed from an article by Brother I. 
Leo, Dean of the Junior College Department 
of Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, in The Catholic Educational Review 
for February 1943. 


decimals, series, proportions, terminology, and 
substitution in formulas. 

Military Counseling: The Enlisted Re- 
serve, organization and operation of Selec- 
tive Service, classification and screening tests 
at reception and replacement centers, and 
question-and-answer period led by Captain 
J. I. Bell, U.S.A. 


Physics: Internal combustion engine, heat, 
electricity, sound, and light. 


Religion: Religion and military life. 

Slide Rule: Multiplication and division. 

All the periods lasted a half-hour 
except those in civilian defense, math- 
ematics, physics and slide rule, which 
lasted 45 minutes or an hour. All the 
students were required to follow all the 
courses except the one on the slide rule. 
The basic ten-hour defense course was 
given by a certified Civilian Defense 
instructor. 


The sources of materials for many of 
the courses were questions by the stu- 
dents, standardized tests, summaries of 
Aviation Cadet tests as recalled by 
members of the Enlisted Reserve, re- 
view pamphlets by the Colonial Book 
Company and Barnes and Noble, and 
Civil Service Examination booklets pub- 
lished by the Pergande Company. The 
librarian compiled an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of drill and review material and 
magazine articles and books on the 
military services. He also displayed 
posters and jackets of books on the 
armed forces. 

To stimulate the students to derive 
maximum profit from Refresher Week 
they were notified that grades, based on 
one hundred points, would be issued 
for each course. The instructors were 
asked to base a good portion of the 
grade on the accumulated notes because 
good ones would be of value for im- 
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mediate review whenever the student 
might take a military classification test. 
The students were forewarned, too, that 
the variation in the scores on the repeat 
tests which they had taken during fresh- 
man week would enter into a grade to be 
posted on their permanent records. The 
tests that were re-administered were 
the ones on current affairs, mathematics 
and the psychological. The standard 
certificates for the basic civilian defense 
course were granted. 


At the end of each day the students 
were asked to state briefly what they 
profited by most and what suggestions 
they had to make. Summaries of their 
comments were posted daily on the 
faculty bulletin board. At the end of 
the third day the students voted on 
whether to continue the refresher work. 
Ninety per cent voted favorably, where- 
as only 75 per cent were in favor of the 
program before it started. 


Because of the probability that all 
’teen-age youth, boys and girls, will be 
taking classification tests of some kind 
in the future, it seems that all of them 
should have an opportunity to follow 
refresher courses during the spring of 
1943. The refresher week would be 
very profitable for twelfth-grade pupils 
as well as junior college men. It is 
quite probable that the beneficial results 
of refresher work and the universal use 
of classification tests in this country will 
make refresher week as popular as or- 
ientation, induction, retreat and quiet 
weeks. The biggest problem was to 
keep the students keyed to sustained 
effort. Many of them found it difficult 
to attend classes continuously for six 
hours a day with the lunch hour as 
the only interruption. The faculty en- 
joyed the program but found it involved 
more work than their routine classes. 


PURPOSES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The ten most frequently stated pur- 
poses of junior colleges as revealed by 
a study of their catalogs are, in order: 
Moral and religious training, cultural 
training, preparation for junior year of 
college, pre-professional training, intel- 
ligent citizenship, comprehensive or gen- 
eral education, physical and mental 
health, character education, terminal 
education, vocational and technical 
training. These results are based upon 
a study of the catalogs of 1005 “‘col- 
leges and universities offering work at 
the junior college level’? made by Wal- 
lace A. Hinton and W. W. Carpenter 
of the University of Missouri. These 
institutions included 191 privately con- 
trolled and 217 publicly controlled jun- 
ior colleges. A fuller report of the 
study is published in the February 1943 
issue of the Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion. 





EVENING CLASS PROBLEMS 


The war has brought many changes 
to Paducah Junior College, in courses 
offered, in schedule, and in personnel. 
One of the most interesting problems 
created by war conditions has been 
raised in our evening school. 


As a municipal college, located in 
the heart of the city, we have been 
offering for five years adult evening 
classes and regular courses with col- 
lege credit, as the demand appeared or 
could be created. After Pearl Harbor 
we noticed a decided increase in the 
mortality rate in our evening classes, 
because of students’ changing jobs, 
switching of shifts, and transfer to other 
communities or to the armed services; 
there was also a drop in new students 
due to the imminence of such changes 
for the prospective student. Last fall, 
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after an experiment in summer school, 
we rearranged our evening program to 
offset this condition. 

The most sweeping change made was 
from an 18 weeks’ semester system with 
classes meeting an hour and thirty min- 
utes twice a week, to a six weeks’ term 
with the class meeting two hours an 
evening, four consecutive nights a week. 
Under the new system a student can 
take only one subject at a_ time; 
whereas, before, the majority working 
for college credit took two courses. Un- 
der the old system a student could earn 
six hours a semester; under the present 
program theoretically he can earn nine 
hours. Actually, with a week’s rest be- 
tween terms and three weeks at Christ- 
mas, five terms of evening classes will 
be the limit of our offerings for the 
thirty-six week period. 

The response to this change has been 
most gratifying. Interested students 
are able to plan for six weeks of school 
at a time; busy workers can set aside 
outside work for the short period; 
housewives can leave off their social 
obligations and family responsibilities; 
and even busy men arrange to miss their 
all-important meetings for this short pe- 
riod. We have also found that the in- 
dustries employing students have co- 
operated in maintaining the shifts of 
people in school where the break came 
within two weeks of the completion of 
a six-weeks’ term, whereas they could 
not make exception for the longer pe- 
riod. 


An added advantage to this system 
is the fact that it cuts in half the num- 
ber of faculty members working at any 
one time. We encourage our faculty 
members to take civilian defense, Red 
Cross, housing, and numerous other 
community responsibilities, which fact 
makes the shorter, more intense eve- 
ning duty much preferable. Faculty 


members find that they can delegate 
authority for six weeks, whereas it was 
extremely inconvenient to attempt to 
fit their extracurricular activities into 
an eighteen weeks’ school program. 


Local situations will govern the course 
offerings, but our attempt has been to 
make the selection for each six weeks 
as little likely to be addressed to dupli- 
cate interests as possible by offering, 
for example, Aircraft Mathematics, In- 
dustrial Psychology, Accounting, and 
English Composition in one period; and 
Spanish, Typing, Child Psychology, and 
Engineering Drawing the other. This 
gives the student a wider range of 
choice in the course of a year and is 
more likely to hold students for the 
maximum number of periods. 

In spite of the obviously strenu- 
ous nature of this program, the num- 
ber of participants has increased, and 
the mortality has appreciably dimin- 
ished. We believe that we have tem- 
porarily at least hit upon the solution 
of our evening class problem. 


R. G. MatHEsOoN, President 





STUDENT REACTION TO WAR 


Any attempt to evaluate youth is 
likely to suffer from either sentimen- 
tality or rigidity. Still, most instruc- 
tors, I think, will agree that the domi- 
nant trait of the college student today 
is a’ genuine hunger for intellectual 
guidance. Where a few months ago 
there may have been bewilderment and 
confusion there is now undeniable ear- 
nestness and zeal in attacking both 
short and long-range educational prob- 
lems. Under conditions always try- 
ing the poise and conviction of many 
students is astonishing. 

Here are some examples of student 
attitude at Wright Junior College. To- 
ward the end of the fall-winter semes- 
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ter I had assigned a theme for the last 
class meeting of the week. On the day 
before the assignment was due, one of 
my students rushed in to hand me his 
theme and to announce that since he 
was reporting to the Navy at nine 
o’clock the next morning he would be 
unable to attend class. Apologetically, 
too, he asked if he might be permitted 
to take the final examination that af- 
ternoon—this despite his knowing that 
the college regulations would have 
conceded waiving of the examination in 
such a situation. 


Again, there was the perturbed young 
lady who came to me for advice during 
a counseling period. An instructor had 
fired her imagination by assigning for 
a weekly theme the topic, “What Am 
I Contributing to the War Effort?” 
Previously she had been carrying a full 
academic program, including mathe- 
matics and chemistry, but to this, 
as a war contribution, she had added a 
government-sponsored course in Car- 
tography. The new course necessi- 
tated an elevated ride of three hours 
plus three more hours in class on four 
nights of each week. The very real 
drain of such a double tax upon her 
physical energies was the least of her 
worries. What had upset her was her 
mother’s insistence that a girl of eight- 
een should not be traveling alone half- 
way across the city between ten and 
twelve o’clock at night. Although ad- 
mitting that her mother was right, she 
agreed only with reluctance to postpone 
the cartography course until the sum- 
mer session. 


Even more indicative than these in- 
stances of the temper of modern youth 
was the case cited to me by a fellow 
counselor. He had discovered a young 
man who, despite only average mental 
ability as measured by standard test- 
ing devices, had maintained a B average 
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as a full-time premedical student while 
working eight hours a day as a ma- 
chinist to support his invalid parents. 
He admitted that he could spare but 
four hours a day for sleep. Reminded 
of the difficulties that lay before him he 
only reaffirmed his determination to 
reach his goal. “It looks impossible,” 
said my colleague, “but who am I to 
say he can’t succeed?” 

Such intensity of purpose in young 
people whose lives have been disordered 
by the exigencies of war comes as a 
challenge to every individual in the 
teaching profession. Most of us, if 
our memories go back to the first World 
War, can recall having heard some well- 
meaning spokesman for our elders an- 
nounce that since they had failed to 
keep civilization in equilibrium they 
were bequeathing a down-at-the-heels 
world legacy to us. But no condescend- 
ing abdication of responsibilities, no 
repetition of empty platitudes will sat- 
isfy young men and women of this 
college generation who rightfully look 
to us for educational leadership. If they 
have any birthright it is that of an ade- 
quate introduction to their cultural 
tradition which in valor and anguish 
they are striving to preserve. God pity 
us and our future if we give them stones 
for bread! 

MIcHAEL F. MoLoney 
Wright Junior College, Chicago 





The junior college has grown in value 
in recent years, principally because of 
the lift it gives parents who are unable 
to afford the additional expense of send- 
ing their sons and daughters away from 
home. Graduates of the two-year jun- 
ior college course here find no trouble 
in picking right up in their junior year 
at any university in Texas and making 
a creditable showing.—Editorial in Tem- 
ple Telegram, Texas. 
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Junior College Music | 


Esther Goetz Gilliland, Editor 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 

















BEETHOVEN OR BEER 


Attention is directed to the article by 
Max Kaplan, “Beethoven or a Bottle 
of Beer?” which was prepared at the 
request of the editor of this department, 
but which is printed instead as a major 
article on an earlier page of this issue 
of the Journai. 





MUSIC FOR MORALE 


Eager to do their part toward na- 
tional morale, the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
Junior College Choir sought ways of 
doing this most effectively. Their own 
school auditorium seats only 400 which 
puts a decided limit upon the number 
of people that can be reached through 
a school concert. | 

The manager of the theatres in this 
city of 33,000 approved a plan whereby 
the theatre and the choir would co- 
operate in a run of evening programs 
at the theatre. The theatre manage- 
ment offered to feature the timely pic- 
ture “Flying Tigers” if the choir agreed 
to sponsor sale of tickets to assure a 
record crowd. In addition the choir 
offered to present a half-hour stage pro- 
gram consisting of excerpts from ‘The 
Song of America” by H. Alexander Mat- 
thews, supplemented by individual se- 
lections such as ‘““The Song of Marching 
Men” by Henry Hadley, “Ode to the 
Homeland” by Noble Cain and ar- 
rangements of “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” and “The Year of Jubilee.” 

It was estimated that the choir sang 
to a total audience of 4,000 people 
during the run of three days. Not 
only was the patriotic spirit of the 
audiences stirred, but also the theatre 
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enjoyed record attendances and the 
choir received a generous sum through 
commissions on tickets which choir 
members sold for the double program. 
All of this money which was not used 
for essential materials and equipment 
was given to the treasury of the United 
Service Organizations. 


BERNARD W. REcIER, Chm. 
Kansas Music Committee. 


Hutchinson Junior College 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 





HAS MUSIC A PLACE? 


Deems Taylor, nationally known 
composer, critic, and commentator, 
said on one of his recent broadcasts 
that music is playing a much more 
significant part in this war than in the 
last and read letters from two men in 
service relative to the important part 
that music will have to play in the 
postwar situation. “It is for us in 
America to carry the torch and keep 
music alive in this chaos. When they 
come back they will have their hands 
full readjusting their own lives. It is 
up to us to maintain the sort of civili- 
zation they have gone out to defend.” 





HIP-HIP HOORAY MUSIC 


“Tnstruments like the harmonica and 
ocarina that can be carried in the 
pocket are the first thing that soldiers 
on active duty buy—a constant com- 
panion during days of lonely guarding 
where radios or even fires would inform 
the enemy of the group’s hideout.”— 
Captain Wayne King. 
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WORKSHOP MORATORIUM 


The Administrative Committee for 
the Junior College Terminal Education 
Study announces a moratorium on sum- 
mer 1943 Junior College Terminal Ed- 
ucation Workshops. This action is 
taken after consultation and affirm- 
ative agreement with members of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the 
Coordinating Committee, the members 
of the Commission on Terminal Edu- 
cation, and the General Education 
Board. This moratorium means that 
the workshops originally scheduled 
for summer 1943 at Harvard Univer- 
sity, at the University of Chicago, and 
at the University of California at 
Berkeley will not be held. It means, 
also, that the money budgeted for the 
workshop expenses will be held in trust 
for use of workshops in 1944, or later. 


The reasons directing this decision 
are: 1) war conditions are causing re- 
adjustments within junior colleges to 
such an extent that any effort to main- 
tain workshops will probably yield only 
minor results; 2) greater benefits may 
be anticipated from the expenditure of 
the money involved in 1944, or at a 
later date, when present trends change 
to new trends for reconstruction and 
stabilization; 3) the trend in war con- 
ditions affecting travel, housing, and 
the need for manpower and woman- 
power indicate that teacher attendance 
at summer 1943 workshops would be 
diverted to other activities. 


This announced moratorium does not 
apply to the nine institutions carrying 
on special studies with the aid-in-grant 


from the General Education Board. 
Present plans indicate that each in- 
stitution will carry forward its project 
as scheduled. Each of the nine insti- 
tutions (Bakersfield, Los Angeles City 
College, Meridian, Pasadena, Roches- 
ter Athenaeum and Mechanics Insti- 
tute, San Francisco, Scranton-Keystone, 
Weber, and Wright) has filed a prog- 
ress report recently with the Adminis- 
trative Committee. It is the intention 
of the Administrative Committee to 
make generally available to all junior 
colleges the experience, special reports, 
and recommendations to date of the 
various studies. 


The Coordinators in charge of the 
projects at these nine institutions will 
be reserved for service in the work- 
shops to be held in 1944, or later, in 
accord with the provisions of the origi- 
nal plan in 1941 and 1942 workshops, 
and in accord with the terms of the 
grants. 


The Administrative Committee hopes 
to distribute its Third Annual Report 
as early as possible in the coming 
months. This is the report which was 
scheduled for presentation at the now 
cancelled St. Louis meeting of the As- 
sociation. Members of the Adminis- 
trative Committee are: Rosco C. In- 
galls, Chairman, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege; Leland L. Medsker, Secretary, 
Chicago Board of Education; Doak S. 
Campbell, Florida State College for 
Women; Byron S. Hollinshead, Scran- 
ton-Keystone Junior College; John W. 
Harbeson, President of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Pasa- 
dena Junior College, ex-officio. 
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GUIDANCE PLAN AT FLINT 


To facilitate the counseling program 
at Flint Junior College, Michigan, the 
college has been given direct assistance 
by the Rackman Foundation, headed 
locally at Flint by Dr. Marie Skodak. 
Harland Cisney has been appointed 
junior college assistant from the Guid- 
ance Center and is available two after- 
noons a week for interviews with faculty 
mentors. In addition, records of all 
tests of junior college students con- 
ducted at the center are made accessible 
to the mentors and provision has been 
made by Mr. Cisney for further testing 
at the request of students, parents, or 
mentors. All students upon entering 
junior college are given (1) general 
interest, (2) aptitude, (3) vocation and 
(4) personality tests, and the interests 
and personalities of faculty members 
are also tested. The aim of the com- 
mittee is to bring each student into 
frequent contact with a faculty member 
with whom he has sufficient common 
interest that they may develop a mutual 
friendship, enabling the mentor to be 
of assistance to the student on a broader 
basis than that of the purely formal 
advice given by the typical dean’s office. 





YORK ENGINEERING COURSES 


The course in Engineering Technol- 
ogy at York Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been developed with the as- 
sistance of a committee of local engi- 
neers appointed by the Engineering So- 
ciety of York, who understand the 
needs of industry in the community, 
and who realize the value of such a 
course both to industry and to the sec- 
ondary school graduate. The commit- 
tee consisted of: Walter S. Ehrenfeld, 
Chairman, The L. A. Benson Co., Inc.; 
Henry K. Owen, Johns-Manville, In- 


dustrial Division; Howard A. Delano, 
American Chain and Cable Co.; Fred 
E. Reiners, York Ice Machinery Corp.; 
Chas. F. Sioberg, York Safe and Lock 
Co.; John I. Spangler, Read Machinery 
Co.; Wm. J. Fisher, A. B. Farquhar 
Co., Ltd.; Oscar E. Weber, S. Morgan 
Smith Co.; George J. O’Neill, York 
County Gas Co. 





TUITION PLAN GROWTH 


The fourth annual report of The 
Tuition Plan, Inc., shows that its plan 
of aiding parents to finance their chil- 
dren’s education is now available 
through 159 schools and colleges. In 
the past year 53 new institutions have 
become affiliated with the organization, 
including the following junior colleges: 
Briarcliff Junior College, New York; 
Cazenovia Junior College, New York; 
Colby Junior College, New Hampshire; 
Goddard College, Vermont; Monticello 
College, Illinois; and Pine Manor Jun- 
ior College, Massachusetts. 





CITY PLANNING COURSE 


Instruction in city planning has been 
introduced at Mount Vernon Junior 
College, Washington, in adult night 
school classes. “All over the United 
States, cities the size of Mount Vernon, 
and even smaller, have taken up this 
work,” Dean Charles H. Lewis states, 
“and are today energetically going 
about the business of zoning and beau- 
tifying their areas.” The course is 
taught by a research assistant of the 
Washington state planning council. 





NEW PRESIDENT AT BETHEL 


Henry Conrad Wingblade was in- 
augurated as president of Bethel Junior 
College, Minnesota, February 26. 
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Bethel Academy was established at 
Minneapolis under the auspices of the 
Swedish Baptist General Conference in 
1905. Two departments moved to St. 
Paul and merged into Bethel Academy 
amd Theological School, in 1913, later 
becoming known as Bethel Institute. 
The Junior College was established in 
1931. 





TESTS AT FLAT RIVER 


During the first semester students at 
the Junior College of Flat River, Mis- 
souri, were given the following tests to 
secure pertinent data for counseling: 
Iowa High School Content Examina- 
tion, Terman-McNemar Test of Mental 
Ability, Kuder Vocational Preference 
Test, Ohio Psychological Examination, 
Adams and Lepley Personal Audit, and 
the Chicago Test of Clerical Promise. 





COLORADO GIFT 


An anonymous gift of $15,000, and 
a bequest of $3,500 from the late Mrs. 
Atta M. Davis, Denver resident, have 
been left to Colorado Woman’s College. 
As soon as war conditions permit, the 
$15,000 will be applied on the new 
gymnasium which has been planned. 





ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 


The new catalog of Goshen College, 
Indiana, contains the following an- 
nouncement concerning the introduction 
of the Associate’s degree at that insti- 
tution: 


Partly as a result of the ‘drop-out study’ 
and partly in line with the trend in current 
higher education, the faculty voted to intro- 
duce, subject to the approval of the Mennon- 
ite Board of Education, a two-year degree to 
recognize work done by students who do not 
plan to continue for a four-year degree. The 
title of the degree for those who complete two 


years of liberal arts work will be ‘Associate 
in Arts,’ and for those who complete two 
years of Bible work, ‘Associate in Arts and 
Bible.’ Sixty semester hours of credit (two 
school years) are required for both degrees, 
consisting chiefly of the general education re- 
quired at the present time of all candidates 
for four-year degrees at Goshen College. 





CHURCH COLLEGES OFFICER 


President Harlie L. Smith of William 
Woods College, Missouri, has been 
elected vice-president of the National 
Conference of Church-Related Col- 
leges. More than 400 colleges, includ- 
ing 32 junior colleges, are members of 
this organization. 


” 





PEDLAR’S PACK 


The March issue of The Pedlar’s 
Pack contains a list of thirty recent 
books with informative comments upon 
them prepared by members of the fac- 
ulty of Colby Junior College, New 
Hampshire. This little publication, 
edited by Eleanor Dodd and Lois En- 
gleman of the library staff, should prove 
very helpful in stimulating more ex- 
tensive and purposeful reading on the 
part of the student body of the insti- 
tution. 





MASSACHUSETTS DISCUSSION 


“Junior Colleges—Their Present and 
Future in the Education System of 
Massachusetts” was the subject in the 
third of a special series of forum dis- 
cussions held at Boston, February 12. 
Speakers were state representative 
Charles Holman, chairman of the State 
Recess Commission on Junior Colleges, 
and Dr. John P. Tilton of Tufts Col- 
lege, also a member of the commission 
and chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the Civic League of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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HOW MANY JUNIOR COLLEGES? 


The Association’s 1943 Junior College 
Directory lists 624 junior colleges in the 
country. The Educational Directory 
1942-43, just published by the United 
States Office of Education, lists 1746 
institutions of higher education, of 
which it classifies as junior colleges only 
452. Why this marked discrepancy of 
172 institutions in the number of junior 
colleges reported by the Federal Office 
and by the Association? There are 
several reasons, due to differences in 
definition and also variations in classi- 
fication. The Association’s Directory 
serves the double purpose of a list of 
junior colleges and a membership list of 
the Association. 


The Federal Office reports no junior 
college unless it has at least 50 students. 
The Association’s Directory lists 46 such 
institutions. The policy followed by the 
Association has been to list all institu- 
tions that claim to be junior colleges 
regardless of enrollment. One of the 
outstanding junior colleges, with a 
campus of 300 acres and a budget of 
more than $40,000, limits its enroll- 
ment to 20 students and has a long 
waiting list. 

The Association lists 36 junior col- 
leges which are branches of a senior 
college or university. The most no- 
table example is the four undergraduate 
centers of Pennsylvania State College. 
These branches are usually, although 
not always, included under the name 
of the parent institution in the Direc- 
tory of the Federal Office but not 
counted as junior colleges. 

The Federal Office lists all types of 
Negro institutions together and does 


not include Negro junior colleges in its 
summary of 452 junior colleges by 
states. The Association lists 28 Negro 
junior colleges. 


The Association includes 24  insti- 
tutions which are of the business college 
type although of junior college level and 
so recognized as a rule by the local 
state departments of education. The 
most outstanding example is the six 
business institutes registered by the 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation and approved by it for associate 
membership in the Association. The 
Federal Office includes none of these 
as junior colleges. 


The Federal Office lists the three 
separately organized evening junior col- 
leges in Chicago but omits any mention 
of the 11 separately organized evening 
junior colleges in California. 


There remain only 27 institutions to 
be accounted for between the lists of 
the two directories. The Association, 
through its special emphasis on junior 
college information, has been able to 
learn of a considerable number of re- 
cently established institutions which 
have not yet been placed on the lists of 
the Office of Education. Special con- 
ditions account for a few other differ- 
ences. 

To summarize, the institutions on the 
Association’s list which are not listed by 
the Office of Education fall into the 
following groups: 


Small institutions (under 50 students) ..... 46 
Branch junior colleges 36 














Negro junior colleges 28 
Business institutes, etc. 24 
Evening junior colleges in California .......... 11 
Recently established and others 27 

172 
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Frequently, of course, the Directory 
of the Federal Office is used as a mail- 
ing list by government and private 
agencies, thus omitting some 172 insti- 
tutions recognized by the Association 
as of junior college type and status. If 
a complete directory is wanted for mail- 
ing purposes it is suggested that the 
Association’s Directory is preferable. 





WORLD ALMANAC 


For the first time a list of junior col- 
leges is included in the 1943 edition of 
the World Almanac, that widely used 
compendium of useful knowledge. While 
junior colleges were inserted at the 
suggestion of the Executive Secretary, 
the editor of the Almanac depended not 
upon the Association’s Directory, but 
upon a special questionnaire sent di- 
rectly to junior colleges last summer. 
As a result data for only 339 institu- 
tions are included. If a larger number 
of institutions will respond to the re- 
quest for information this summer, a 
more representative listing in the 1944 
edition will be possible. Information 
given includes type, location, year or- 
ganized, governing official, number of 
students, and number of teachers. 





RETIREMENT AND TENURE 


The Executive Secretary represented 
the Association at a special two-day 
conference on faculty retirement and 
tenure called by the Association of 
‘American Colleges and the American 
Association of University Professors at 
New York, February 15-16. 





MASSACHUSETTS REPORT 


The Final Report of the Special Com- 
mission Relative to the Establishment 
of Junior Colleges which was appointed 


by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
last year was published in March. It 
recommends standards for junior col- 
leges in the state, conferring of asso- 
ciate’s degrees by all recognized junior 
colleges, and the establishment of a 
“Junior College Board” of seven mem- 
bers to carry out the provisions of the 
recommendations made. Extensive ex- 
tracts from this very significant report 
will be presented in the May issue of 
the Journal. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


E. S. Karp, In The Service With Uncle Sam. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 1942. 71 pages. 
KINNEMAN & BROWNE, America in Transi- 
tion. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1942. 581 

pages. 

V. V. Lavrorr, Elementary Algebra for Adult 
Students. Univ. of Georgia Press, Athens, 
1940. 151 pages. 

E. M. Morecock, Alternating-Current Cir- 
cuits. Harper & Bros., New York, 1942. 
175 pages. 

THEODORE Morrison (act. chm.), The Train- 
ing of Secondary School Teachers Espe- 
cially with Reference to English. Harvard 
Univ. Press., Cambridge, 1942. 173 pages. 

R. T. Ortver, The Psychology of Persuasive 
Speech. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1942. 389 pages. 

W. C. Reavis (editor), The School and the 
Urban Community. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1942. 243 pages. 

A. M. REEsE, Outlines of Economic Zoology. 
Blakiston Co., Phila., 1942. 359 pages. 

W. W. Rocers, P. L. Wetton, Blueprint 
Reading At Work. Silver Burdett Co., New 
York, 1942. 136 pages. 

W. W. Rocers, P. L. Wetton, Shop Mathe- 
matics at Work. Silver Burdett Co., New 
York, 1942. 204 pages. 

PORTER SARGENT, Education in Wartime. Por- 
ter Sargent, Boston, 1942. 224 pages. 

Z. L. SmitH, A Review of Arithmetic. The 
Institute of Military Studies. The Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago, 1942. 37 pages. 

STARR, Basic Principles of Weather 
Forecasting. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1942. 299 pages. 

J. F. WuttaMs, Principles of Physical Edu- 
cation. W. B. Saunders Co., Phila., 1942, 
392 pages. 

C. C. Wyte, Astronomy, Maps, and Weather. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1942. 449 
pages. 
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JoHN DALE RussELL, Terminal Educa- 
tion in Higher Institutions. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1942. 
198 pages. 


This is Volume XIV of the proceed- 
ings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions which 
has become such a valuable summer 
feature at the University of Chicago. 
The 1942 Institute was especially 
planned to coordinate its discussions 
with the workshop on terminal educa- 
tion held at the University under the 
auspices of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Thirteen chapters 
cover a wide variety of issues and prob- 
lems in the field of terminal education. 
They are written by B. Lamar Johnson, 
Leonard V. Koos, Mark Ellingson, T. R. 
McConnell, Lester J. Schloerb, Leo F. 
Smith, William H. Conley, Joseph S. 
Kopas, Max D. Engelhart, E. D. Cor- 
nelison, William H. Spencer, Ivol Spaf- 
ford, and Hazel Kyrk. 


MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON, Commu- 
nity Occupational Surveys. U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1942. 199 pages. 


The increasing demand for informa- 
tion on methods of conducting commu- 
nity occupational surveys has resulted 
in the preparation of this very practical 
and useful monograph. It is practical 
because it is based upon a detailed 
analysis of 96 community surveys made 
during the decade from 1930 to 1940. 
Several of these were junior college sur- 
veys. Some of the 96 are selected for 
further analysis in the six chapters of 
Part II. It is useful because of the 
concrete outline of 71 steps to be taken 


or at least to be considered in planning 
and making a community occupational 
survey which are summarized in the 
final chapter. Three appendices pre- 
sent an annotated bibliography of sur- 
vey reports, a bibliography of 31 titles 
on techniques for occupational surveys, 
and a variety of forms and blanks which 
have proved useful in actual surveys. 
Basic to any adequate consideration of 
terminal curricula in junior colleges is 
an occupational survey of the commu- 
nity which the institution serves. This 
manual therefore should prove most 
valuable to junior college administrators 
planning such surveys as a basis for 
curricular adjustments now or after the 
war. It does not give rule-of-thumb in- 
structions, for really useful surveys can- 
not be reduced to a common pattern, 
but it will save much lost motion in 
more intelligent planning of survey pro- 
cedures to meet a given local situation. 


CAROLINE SCHRODES, JUSTINE VAN 
GUNDY, AND RICHARD W. HusBAND, 
Psychology Through Literature: An 
Anthology. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1943. 389 pages. 


The first two authors of this psycho- 
logical anthology are instructors in the 
departments of English and psychology 
at Stockton Junior College, California— 
an unusual combination which has en- 
abled them to select from a wide range 
of literature a significant variety of 
material which has distinct psycho- 
logical implications. “In our process 
of selection,” the authors state, “we 
have tried to find the story, poem, es- 
say, or chapter from biography or fiction 
that seems most comprehensively and 
effectively to dramatize psychological 
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concepts fundamental to our daily lives. 
We have avoided material that employs 
the vocabulary of psychology and, not 
content to describe, self-consciously 
interprets. In all cases we have at- 
tempted to choose selections which speak 
for themselves.” A total of 50 such 
selections are included, classified in 
eight groups on a psychological basis 
of arrangement. This anthology should 
prove very helpful as illustrative mate- 
rial for the enrichment of introductory 
courses in psychology. The young 
person using it will realize that psy- 
chology is much more than strange 
terminology and formal classification. 
He should realize more vividly that it is 
the science of Auman behavior. 


Epwin G. Ops, A Source Book of 
Mathematical Applications. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1942. 291 pages. 


Particularly timely in view of wartime 
emphasis on mathematics is this seven- 
teenth yearbook compiled by a commit- 
tee of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. To see how a prin- 
ciple can be applied is to acquire a 
better understanding of its meaning. 
Mathematics finds utility in many fields 
of human activity, many of them much 
newer than the conventional textbooks 
would imply. No busy teacher can 
hope to be cognizant of all the ways in 
which mathematics is being used or even 
know where to find them. To meet 
the need for such knowledge, this volume 
has been prepared. The book is ar- 
ranged in four sections—arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 
Mathematical topics in each section are 
arranged alphabetically and each topic 
is followed by a set of direct vocational 
applications. A comprehensive index 


aids in locating all applications of a 
particular type—from accident rates, 
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aerial photography, automobiles, and 
aviation to wage-hour scales, wind pres- 
sure, and women’s apparel. 


Howarp BECKER, REUBEN HIL1L, and 
others, Marriage and the Family. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1942. 
663 pages. 

This is a thoroughly scientific modern 
text for college courses on marriage and 
the family, offering a comprehensive and 
practical treatment of some of society’s 
most challenging problems. The editors 
have done an unusually satisfactory 
piece of work in welding together into 
a rather harmonious whole the work of 
no less than 27 different authors—so- 
ciologists, economists, physicians, and 
even an architect! Numerous impor- 
tant aspects of the family are discussed 
with reference to anthropology, social 
psychology, and the latest findings of 
sociological research. Suggested addi- 
tional readings and specific topics for 
discussion or reports follow each of the 
26 chapters. 


WALTER C. VarNnuM, Psychology in 
Everyday Life. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1942. 490 pages. 


This is the second edition of the very 
successful textbook published in 1938 
and written by an instructor in psychol- 
ogy at Los Angeles City College. De- 
signed primarily for the nonprofessional 
student of psychology who will probably 
take only a single course in the field, 
it appears in revised form still better to 
meet this fundamental purpose. The 
present revision offers basic materials 
in more systematic form than before, but 
continues and greatly expands its origi- 
nal emphasis on practical, everyday 
problems, and stresses particularly the 
psychological problems of a nation at 
war. The initial chapter on “The Psy- 
chologist in War and Peace” is especially 
timely. 
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4737. Morse, Oca S&., “Adapting 
the Office Machines Course to the 
Community,” Journal of Business 


Education (October 1941), 17:19-22. 


Detailed illustrated account of coopera- 
tive plan operated with noncommercial or- 
ganizations at Tonkawa by business edu- 
cation department of Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College. 


4738. Morse, STANLEY W., “Chemis- 
try in Public Junior Colleges,” 
Journal of Chemical Education (May 
1930), 7:1104-12. 

Results of a study covering half the 
public junior colleges of the United States. 

4739. MortvepT, ROBERT A. L., 
“Terminal or Germinal?” Journal of 
Higher Education (December 1940), 
11:462-66. 


Discussion by English instructor at Ste- 
phens College, Missouri, of methods of 
making the work in literature a continuous 
vital necessity in students’ lives after col- 
lege. “The sooner we can determine ex- 
actly what should be taught to students 
who leave college at the end of their second 
year—not least of all in literature—the 
sooner we shall rid our minds of a host 
of academic torments.” 

4740. Mosetey, J. N., “Teacher 


Training and Certification in Junior 
Colleges,” Texas Outlook (September 


1928), 12:76. 

Study of 230 catalogs revealed that stu- 
dents in 89 junior colleges can qualify for 
teachers certificates. 

4741. Moses, Vircrnia H., “A Jun- 
ior College Course in Personal De- 
velopment,” Balance Sheet (April 


1941), 22:350-51, 384. 


Report of course at San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College, California. ; 
4742. MosuHer, E. R., “The Junior 


College Movement in North Caro- 





*This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells, (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 


lina,” High School Journal (Decem- 
ber 1928), 11:334-42. 


Discussion covers standards, listing of 14 
recognized and 10 “maturing colleges,” 
types, and qualitative aspects of the junior 
college movement. 


4743. MuELKE, HERMAN G., A Study 
of Technical Curriculum Extension 
from a Secondary to a Juntor College 
Level, Buffalo, New York, 1936. 98 


pages. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 


4744. Mutiany, Georce G., “Visi- 
tors’ Guide to San Francisco Schools,” 
Nations Schools (January 1942), 29: 
46-48. 

Includes pictures of San Francisco Junior 
College. 

4745. Mutuins, Luta L., A History 
of the Methodist Junior Colleges in 
Texas, Austin, Texas, 1937. 241 


pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Detailed presentation 
of origin of Southern Methodist junior 
colleges in the state, especially since 1916. 
Includes Central, Clarendon, Wesley, Stam- 
ford, Meridian, Seth Ward, Cherokee, Mc- 
Murry, Blinn, Kidd-Key, Lon Morris, 
Weatherford, and Westmoorland colleges. 
Only ones now existing (1937) are Lon 
Morris, Weatherford, and Wesley. 


4746. Mutvruity, D. F., “Insurance 
Terminal Training Program,” Edu- 
cation Abstracts (April 1942), 7:100. 


Abstract of article with same title by 

W. C. Marsh in Junior College Journal, 
December 1941. 

4747. Muncy, Carre F., Types of 


School Library Service Provided in 
California Secondary Schools, Berke- 
ley, California, 1936. 26 pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Univer- 
sity of California. 

4748. Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL, 
“The Los Angeles Conference in Re- 
view,’ Music Educators Journal 
(May 1940), 26:19-26. 
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Numerous pictures and comments on 
the spring conference program with recog- 
nition of large part played by junior col- 
leges. 

4749. Music Epucators NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, “Junior College 
Music,” 31st Yearbook (1930), pp. 
140-155. 

Two papers, one “The Relation of the 
Junior College to the University,” by How- 
ard Talley, and one, “Junior College Mu- 
sic for General and Special Students,” by 
Louis Woodson Curtis. 


4750. Myers, OLIverR H., A Study of 
the Junior College with Particular 
Reference to its Terminal and Pre- 
paratory Functions, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, 1936. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Kansas. 


4751. NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
News, “Junior Colleges Association 
Invites the Department,” National 
Business Education News (March- 
April 1940), 2:1. 

Invitation to cooperate with the Com- 


mission on Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation in a study of business education. 


4752. NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
News, “Business and Secretarial 
Dominate Junior College Curricula,” 
National Business Education News 
(October 1940), 3:1, 5. 


Gives data showing that “more students 
are studying business or secretarial work 
in the junior colleges of the country than 
any other vocational subject.” Similar to 
No. 1403. 

4753. NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


News, “Department Plans to Con- 
tinue Terminal Study Nationally,” 
National Business Education News 


(January 1941), 3:1. 


Account of proposed activities of the 
Department of Business Education’s spe- 
cial committee to cooperate with the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
in its study of terminal education. 


4754. NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY, “Commerce Building, 
Fullerton Junior College,” National 
Business Education Quarterly (De- 
cember 1936), 5:6-7. 


Junior College Journal for April 1943 


Full page floor plans for a school unit 
entirely devoted to the teaching of business 
subjects. 

4755. NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY, “The Literature of Jun- 
ior College Terminal Education,” 
National Business Education Quar- 
terly (May 1941), 9:52. 

Review of Terminal Education Mono- 
graph No. 1. 

4756. NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE, Universities and Col- 
leges: Normal Schools, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940. 50 pages. 

A brief general directory of Catholic 
educational institutions. Includes data on 
enrollment, staff, etc. in 33 Catholic junior 
colleges. 

4757. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF MatuHeEmatics, The Place of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education 
(15th Yearbook), New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. 253 
pages. 

The final report of the joint commission 
of the Mathematics Association of America 
and the National Council of Teachers of 


Mathematics. Chapter 8 covers “Mathe- 
matics in the Junior College.” 


4758. NATION’s SCHOOLS, “Junior Col- 
lege Buildings,” “Nation’s Schools 
(June 1936), 17:14. 


Cautions against premature building for 
a possible temporary two-year junior col- 
lege unit. 

4759. NATION’s ScHoo:s, “Growth of 
Junior Colleges,” N ation’ s Schools 
(April 1940), 25:78. 

Summary and statistics from 1940 direc- 


tory. 

4760. NATION’s Scuoots, “A.A.J.C. 
Plans Convention,” Nation’s Schools 
(October 1940), 26:90. 


Announcement of next annual meeting 
of the Association. ) 


4761. NATION’s SCHOOLS, “Junior Col- 
lege Growth,” Nation’s Schools 
(March 1941), 27:78. 


Summary of growth as shown by 1941 
Junior College Directory. 


4762. NATIoN’s ScHoots, “Junior Col- 
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lege Meeting,” Nati on’s Schools, 
(March 1941), 27:80. 


Brief account of 1941 annual meeting 
at Chicago. 

4763. NatTION’s ScHoots, “What Jun- 
ior Colleges Think,” Nation’s Schools 
(June 1941), 27:87. 

Report on junior college student and 


administrator’s poll as reported in Junior 
College Journal, May 1941. 


4764. NATION’s SCHOOLS, “Junior Col- 
leges to Be Studied,” Nation’s Schools 
(July 1941), 27:74-75. 


Announcement of appointment of four 
special committees by the Association. 

4765. NATION’s SCHOOLS, “Junior Col- 
lege Enrollment,” Nation’s Schools 
(December 1941), 28:76. 

Report on changes due to defense con- 
ditions. 

4766. NATION’s ScHOOLS, “Junior Col- 
lege Enrollments,” Nation’s Schools 
(March 1942), 29:75. 

Record of growth based on 1942 Direc- 
tory. 

4767. NATION’s SCHOOLS, “Junior Col- 
lege Workshops,” Nation’s Schools 
(March 1942), 29:78. 

Announcement of workshops for summer 
1942. | 

4768. NaTION’s SCHOOLS, “Junior Col- 
lege Meeting Canceled,” Nation’s 
Schools (November 1942), 30:58. 

Cancellation of 1943 meeting. 

4769. NEAL, E., “Book Collections and 
Materials in Junior College Libraries 
in California,” Pacific Bindery Talk 
(March 1939), 11:125-29. 

Based on author’s California study. See 
No. 3484 and Junior College Journal (April 
1939), 9:373-79. 

4770. NEVILLE, WALTER C., Follow- 
up Study of Terminal Graduates of 
Weber College, Weber College, Og- 
den, Utah, August 1941, 150 pages 
(mimeographed). 

A detailed study of all graduates of 
terminal curricula at Weber College 1937 
to 1941, totaling 158 students. Extensively 
illustrated. 

4771. NEWLON, JESSE H., “Integra- 


tion in High School and Junior Col- 
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lege Curricula,” Colorado School 


Journal (May 1930), 45:47-48. 
Abstract of address at Atlantic City. See 
No. 1574. 


4772. NEWLON, JESSE H., “Integration 
in High School and Junior College 
Curriculums,” N.E.A. Proceedings, 
1930, pages 587-89, 68th annual 
meeting. 

Abstract of address at Atlantic City. See 
No. 1574. 

4773. Newsom, N. W., and LANGFITT, 
R. EMERSON, Administrative Prac- 
tices in Large High Schools, Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, 1940. 
659 pages. 

Includes brief discussion of the junior 
college (pp. 6-9). 

4774. NEWSWEEK, “Three Trains, 600 
Girls: Annual Jaunt to Cover Mexico 
This Time,” Newsweek (March 18, 
1940), 15:34. 

Account of Stephens College trip to 
Mexico City. 

4775. NEWSWEEK, “Victory* for Jun- 
ior Colleges: Graduates Given Har- 
vard O.K.,” Newsweek (April 21, 
1941), 17:56. 

Summary of action of Harvard Univer- 
sity as reported in April 1941 Junior College 
Journal. Includes pictures of three types 
of semiprofessional training at Los Angeles 
City College. 

4776. Newton, Roy, “The Course in 
Personality Improvement,” Journal 
of Business Education (April 1939), 
14:21-22. 

Article by dean of the junior college of 
Ferris Institute, Michigan. 

4777. New YorK STATE EDUCATION, 
“Study of Junior Colleges,” New 
York State Education (May 1940), 
27:656. 

Announcement of the Association’s study 
of terminal education. 

4778. Nicuots, F. G., “Hard to Be- 
lieve,” Journal of Business Education 
(March 1939), 14:9. 

Critical comments on article in Business 
Education World (January 1939) setting 
45 words per minute as a standard in a 
typing test. 
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4779. Nixon, RAYMOND B., “Emory 
Junior College Program,” Christian 
Education Magazine (March 1930), 
20:33-34. 


Lower division organization of Emory 
University and establishment of two branch 
junior colleges. 

4780. NoccLe, WAVE L., Tenth An- 
nual Report of the Virginia Junior 
College Library, 1939-40, Virginia, 
Minnesota, 1940. 19 pages (mim- 
eographed ). 

Includes discussion of library service, 
equipment, student help, Carnegie grant, 


A.L.A. sub-committee on budgets, book 
budget, inventory, gifts, and cataloging. 


4781. Nocc Le, WAVE L., Eleventh An- 
nual Report of the Virginia Junior 
College Library, Virginia, Minnesota, 
1941, 19 pages (mimeographed). 


Detailed analysis of circulation and other 
library data. 


4782. NoccLe, WAVE L., Twelfth An- 
nual Report of the Virginia Junior 
College, Library, Virginia, Minnesota, 
1942. 17 pages (mimeographed). 

Discusses library service, book and per- 
iodical orders, and other topics. 


4783. NOLLEN, JOHN S., “The Junior 
College,” Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges, Proceedings, 12th annual meet- 
ing, 1916, pp. 19-23. 

Summary of development, purpose, and 
advantages. 


4784. Norris, EARLE B., “The V.P.I. 
Plan for Junior Colleges in Engi- 
neering,” Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Proceed- 
ings, 46th annual convention, 1932, 
pp. 361-65. 


Development of five technical junior 
colleges by Virginia. 


4785. NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY, “Accredited Institutions 
Outside North Central Association 
Territory,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (July 1938), 13:89-95. 


Junior colleges are listed by four regional 
accrediting associations. 
4786. NorToN, JOHN K., Education 


and Economic Well-Being in Ameri- 
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can Democracy, Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 227 pages. 


Contains brief references to the junior 
college, pp. 96-97, 130-31, and 177. 
4787. Novak, J. C., “Junior College 


Athletics for All: Physical Education 
in Junior Colleges,” Athletic Journal 
(October 1940), pp. 20, 22, 24. 


Discusses differences in high school, jun- 
ior college, and four-year college physical 
education; requirements for graduation; 
courses offered; health programs; _ inter- 
collegiate sports program; intramural sports 
programs; and administration of funds. 

4788. Oax, VISHNU, “Evaluation of 


Business Curricula in Negro Col- 
leges,” Journal of Negro Education 
(January 1938), 7:19:31. 

4789. O’Brien, Guy, “The Junior 
College Movement,” in Developing 
the Individual Through Training for 
Business, Commercial Education As- 
sociation of the City of New York 
and Vicinity, (Fifth Yearbook), 
1934-35, pp. 230-38. 


Definition, and review of bases of classi- 
fication. 


4790. OpELL, CHARLES W. The Sec- 
ondary School, Champaign, Illinois, 
Garrard Press, 1939. 606 pages. 


Brief history of the junior college move- 
ment and objectives of junior colleges. 


4791. Opcers, Greorce A., “Looking 
Forward in the Development of the 
Junior College in the Pacific North- 
west,” Proceedings of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, 23rd Annual Meeting, 1940, 
pp. 67-72. 


Duplicate of article by same author in 
Junior College Journal (November 1940), 
11:131-34. 


4792. OpceErs, GrEorGE A., “Report of 
the Committee on Junior Colleges,” 
Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, Proceedings, 
1941, pp. 90-94. 


Reports preferences of junior college 
administrators for various types of ac- 
creditation commissions and procedures in 
the northwest states. 
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4793. OPPENHEIMER, J. J., “Terminal 
Courses in High Schools and Junior 
Colleges,” N.E.A. Proceedings, pp. 
589-91, 68th annual meeting, 1930. 


Abstract of address at Atlantic Ciy. See 
No. 1576. 


4794. OPPENHEIMER, J. J., “The Jun- 
ior College Organization in the Uni- 
versity of Louisville,” Southern As- 
sociation Quarterly (May 1942), 
6:285-94. 


Address before the Southern Association 
of Junior Colleges outlining nine significant 
features of the Louisville organization. 


4795. Orata, P. T., Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Bibliogra- 
phy, 1937-38, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Division, Bulletin 
No. 212, Washington, 1941. 521 
pages. 

Includes references, most of them anno- 


tated, to 1,320 books and pamphlets, 2545 
magazine articles, and 548 theses; many 


deal directly or indirectly with the junior 
college. 


4796. Orton, Dwayne, “New Pro- 


gram at Stockton Junior College,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation (January 1937), 12:44-46. 


Report of organization and relation to 
the College of the Pacific. 


4797. OUTLAND, GEORGE E., “Curric- 


ulum Planning in an Emergency 
Junior College,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision (February 
1937), 23:143-48. 

Experience in supervising the planning 
of the curriculum for New Haven Com- 
mercial College. 


4798. Owens, W. B., “Report of 


Eighth District,” National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, Proceedings, 
23rd annual convention, 1928, pp. 


42-46. 


Most important and interesting problems 
in athletics are those arising in connection 
with the rapid development of junior 


colleges. 
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COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Journal of the A.A.C.R. contains a wide variety of articles 
on problems of interest to registrars, admissions officers, personnel 
officers, and other administrative officials. Its purpose is to interpret 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


A professional society of college and university teachers and investiga- 


tors. Membership open to teachers on faculties of accredited junior colleges. 


16,000 Members 


330 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 


American Association of University Professors 


1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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For the past twelve years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that profes- 
sors and administrative officers, 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 
they will not wish to be without it. 
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